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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
Genera! Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone: LAFayette 4485 


“Partnership Sunday” — January 16 


For the third consecutive year liberal 
ministers and laymen of all denominations 
are joining in considering one of the lead- 
ing issues of the day under the so-called 
‘‘minister-laymen partnership plan.’’ The 
project for 1937-88 is: “The Spiritual 
Principles Underlying Functions of News- 
papers and Other Vehicles of News and 
Opinion.” 

The partnership plan was conceived in 
the autumn of 1984 as a project for co- 
operative thinking by ministers and lay- 
men, in the field of socially-applied re- 
ligion. The following year nearly 150 
churches joined nationally in a considera- 
tion of the subject of freedom of speech. 
This past year the project has centered 
around the discussion of the application of 
religious principles to capital and labor re- 
lations, and churches of six denominations 
participated in the sermons and discussions 
on that subject. 

Sunday, January 16, is the day set for the 
sermons on the “newspaper project,”’ with 
the discussions between ministers and 
laymen to follow shortly thereafter. Pre- 


vious Partnership Sundays have demon- 
strated the value of concentrating on one 
Sunday in the year for simultaneous con- 
sideration in the pulpits of the subject 
chosen for that year. Conferences be- 
tween laymen and the minister are held at 
any convenient time before that Sunday to 
go over the suggested material for the 
sermon, and the subsequent discussions 
can be arranged either immediately fol- 
lowing the Partnership Sunday service, 
or some time within the next week. 

This year’s project is expected to arouse 
nation-wide interest on the part of the 
press as well as in the churches, for it is 
generally felt that few problems are more 
basically important than this. For example, 
the Spanish-American War is now believed 
to have been brought on quite unneces- 
sarily through the attitude of many of the 
newspapers of that day. According to 
their policy toward truth and propaganda 
(radical or conservative) these media of 
public opinion can either make or break 
social progress. 

(Continued on page 1594) 


eA Testimonial “Dinner 


ae TO 1 ———— 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 


Y direction of the Universalist General Convention and 
with the co-operation of the Boston Universalist Club, 
Universalists will give a dinner to Doctor Etz at the Boston 
City Club, Monday, December 13. There will be a reception 
at six-thirty and dinner will be served at seven. Tickets $1.50. 


Toastmaster : 


Speakers : 


A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Louis Annin Ames of New York 


and the guest of honor. 


Ladies are invited so all will have a happy time. 
Most churches will send delegations. 


we There will be a great rallying of the clans, 
for history is being made for the churches. 


Ti 
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OUR NEW GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 

O the names of Isaac Morgan Atwood, William 

H. McGlauflin, John Smith Lowe and Roger F. 

Etz, General Superintendents of the Universalist 
General Convention, we can now add the name of 
Robert Cummins, missionary, traveler, preacher, ad- 
ministrator, who was elected to the position by the 
Board of Trustees at their last meeting in Washington. 

Doctor Cummins, as most of our readers know, is 
minister of the First Universalist Church (Throop 
Memorial) of Pasadena, California. He is honored 
and respected as a preacher and he is greatly beloved 
as a pastor. From the sketch of his life presented in 
this issue Universalists will learn how wide and varied 
an experience he has had. 

When his name first came up for discussion in 
Chicago, the immediate response was, ‘Just the man!” 
There was no division of opinion about him. 

For the First Universalist Church of Pasadena 
to give him up is a genuine sorrow. He is popular in 
the city. He is beloved in the homes of Universalist 
people and in many others. He is a genuinely noble 
man, simple and democratic in his ways and convic- 
tions, and in our judgment will prove to be a great 
leader for our churches. 

With Doctor Cummins will come his charming 
wife and his boys. The home will be transferred 
from southern California to the rock-bound coast of 
New England. Never mind! The fire burns brightly 
on many a hearth in New England. Men, like many 
trees, must have the cold as well as the warmth in 
order to bud, blossom and bear fruit. Mrs. Cum- 
mins, like Mrs. Etz, like Mrs. Lowe, like Mrs. McGlauf- 
lin, like Mrs. Atwood, will do her part with high ability 
and genuine grace. 

So with gratitude and affection we say good-by to 
Doctor Etz as General Superintendent; with confidence 
and affection we welcome Robert Cummins. 

* * 


THE RATCLIFF IDEAS 

N securing Prof. John Ratcliff of Tufts College for 
the position of Secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention, the Frustees get more than 

some ideas, but they do get a man with ideas. 
Professor Ratcliff is a man well known to the 
most active workers in Universalist churches, for he 
has been a leader in the General Sunday School As- 
sociation for many years, serving as president, as sec- 
retary, and on national committees and the Board. 
He is more than a theorist, but he is a theorist in the 
best sense. He has ideas about methods and tech- 
niques in church work. He has tried some of these 
ideas out, and he has found them valuable. Especially 
he has been concentrating on the problem of local 


churches which are going down while there are plenty 
of resources to save them. Professor Ratcliff believes 
that most of our churches are stronger than they 
realize. All they need is to have their resources de- 
veloped and harnessed. Now this is not a new idea, 
but Professor Ratcliff makes it almost a new idea by a 
new emphasis. 

By reading the statement of the Board of Trustees 
through its committee we discover that the Board 
is not calling Professor Ratcliff merely to be a re- 
corder or to read the minutes. The minutes and 
machinery of the general secretary’s office and all the 
valuable records and other data are in highly competent 
hands. Miss Richardson, the assistant secretary, has 
both training and experience. The Board, however, 
seizes the opportunity to place in the office of Secre- 
tary a man who is a specialist in both organization 
and education. 

As long as the present Board is in office the policy 
of going after experts for denominational jobs, both 
temporary and permanent, is likely to ‘be followed. 

In welcoming Professor Ratcliff, we commend 
the policy which brings him so much closer to the work 
of the Universalist churches. 

* * 


GETTING READY FOR CHRISTMAS 
N different ways we are getting ready for Christ- 
mas. There is the merchant’s way of drumming 
up trade, taking on extra help, urging people to 
shop early. There is the post office way of earnestly 
trying to keep the mails from becoming clogged by a 
last-minute rush. There is the housekeeper’s way of 
laying in supplies and inviting folks for the Christmas 
dinner. There is the Salvation Army and gospel 
mission way of getting up a big dinner for the poor 
and the outcast. There is the average church way of 
making ready Christmas music, a Christmas sermon 
and a church school pageant or concert. There is 
everybody’s way of sending cards and exchanging 
gifts. A vast wave of Christmas fun and frolic, en- 
tertainment and inspiration, is in the making, which 
will run around the world. 

Just how are we as individuals going to share in 
all this or to contribute to it? Are we going to be 
swept along with the crowd and have a lot of things 
poured into our unresisting minds, or are we going to 
help dominate the Christmas scene? 

We do not have to drink Christmas booze. We 
do not have to over-eat. We do not have to spend 
more money than we can afford. We do not have to 
give abundantly to those who are surfeited and be in- 
different to those who have little or nothing. We can 
very largely control our Christmas, do about what we 
think right, have a good time, pile up no regrets. 
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It all is a part of our control of everything else 
in our lives—our thoughts, words, acts, decisions. 
But we ought to make ready, and the most important 
thing to get ready is the heart. 

Think about Christmas. Read the old stories. 
Try to catch the original Christmas spirit. We are 
for Christmas football, Christmas feasting, Christmas 
presents, Christmas entertainments, music and ser- 
mons, but let us not part with our self-control in any 
of these things. There is no need of our being just in- 
dividuals in a mob, rushing along with the crowd, 
keeping up with some neighbor, doing things because 
we have to. Let us be masters in our houses, at 
Christmas time and always. 

When we do become masters of our time, money, 
energy, thought, the poor and unfortunate will get a 
break and the Community Chests will be able to do 
their great work. 


* * 


A DINNER TO DOCTOR ETZ 


HE Chicago Convention directed the Board of 
Trustees to arrange some expression of grati- 
tude to Doctor Etz for his long and efficient ser- 

vice of the Church. The Board of Trustees asked the 
Boston Universalist Club to co-operate, and the dinner 
now scheduled for December 13 is the result. Of 
necessity the attendance at the dinner will be limited 
by geography, but throughout the country Univer- 
salists will be thinking about it and joining in spirit. 
It is both interesting and delightful to see a long and 
useful service in high office ended with good will on all 
sides and with promise of added years of. constructive 
work in the pastorate, where our greatest battles as a 


Church are lost or won. 
* * 


WHERE JOHANNES LOST THE WAY 


VALUED correspondent points out in a reaction 
where Johannes lost the way. He refers to an 
editorial where in a half serious, half jocular, 

vein we commented upon the failure of the people 
running the laymen’s banquet at Worcester to adver- 
tise the affair around Boston. Mr. L. N. Wood, as our 
correspondent signs himself, thinks that we were both 
unjust and unkind in our comment. Perhaps we 
were. If so we are sorry. We do not want to throw 
cold water on promising church movements, and cer- 
tainly not on a movement so full of great possibilities as 
the laymen’s movement. But let us take this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words about the apparent conflict 
between kindness and truthfulness. Let us accept at 
its full face value all that our correspondent says about 
the Worcester dinner. Let us say that the editor was 
neither wise nor k nd in what he wrote. The fact re- 
mains that there is little constructive criticism in our 
editorial pages and there ought to be more. If every 
meeting is represented as the greatest ever held, how 
can the reader tell about any meeting in which he is 
especially interested? If all that is done is well done 
so far as the paper is concerned, will not “‘well done” 
soon cease to have meaning? And if all that is done 
is badly done will not “‘badly done” soon cease to have 
meaning? Once in a while we ought to strike out in 
kindly but positive dissent and criticism. It would be 
an evidence of good faith. 


We have, we fear, an incorrigible tendency to be 
facetious at times, but there is nothing facetious in our 
comment that we realize that usually people are the 
wisest when they are the kindest. And the reason is 
that in most situations there is a body of fact far be- 
neath the surface. When to this one has succeeded 
in penetrating, he cannot help being gentle in judg- 
ment and kind in action. 

Emphasizing these things gladly and freely, we 
insist just as strongly that truth is not unmerciful, but 
is usually the most merciful of attributes. At least 
it is a poor kindness that is untruthful. We are in- 
debted to Mr. L. N. Wood, and promise him that we 
shall try to move closer to the spirit of the psalmist 
who described a great day ‘‘when mercy and truth 
have met together and righteousness and peace have 


kissed each other.”’ 
* ok 


VERY ENCOURAGING 


ERY encouraging,” writes Dr. Hartman of 
Zions Herald, “‘are the reports of giving on 
World Service apportionment from twenty- 

three of the Fall Conferences, which met previous to 
October 21. The greatest gain over last year in this 
group was reported by the Pittsburgh Conference— 
$33,375.59 increase over 1936. The largest percentage 
of increase—65.9—is credited to the Southern Illinois 
Conference. The total amount of increase for the 
twenty-three Conferences is $256,243.35.” 

This world service giving is what we used to call 
missionary giving. Methodists have been a mission- 
ary people always, but some dire predictions were 
made when their world service offerings fell off during 
the depression. Now in the Middle West one confer- 
ence increases its contributions 65.9 percent. All of the 
information that we have received strengthens the 
belief that giving is increasing in all of the Church 
both for home service and world service. 

* ok 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT* 


HE General Superintendent, Doctor Etz, ex- 
amined ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit’? with some care 
and then said, “It is the finest book of that 

kind I have ever seen.’”’ At the Chicago convention 
several of the ministers were gathered in the head- 
quarters of the Universalist Publishing House and 
were discussing the book. Men with training in 
music like MeDavitt of Muncie, Ind., McLaughlin of 
Wausau, Wis., Schneider of North Olmsted, Ohio, 
agreed in saying that the publication of the book was a 
notable event in the religious world. 

Our own judgment is of little value in this field. 

We are like the old Dutch Governor of New York 
who weighed account books and counted the pages 
when litigants appeared before him. We have 
weighed the new hymn book and find that it weighs 
a pound more than ‘‘Hymns of the Church.” Itisa 
three-pound book. 

Quite apart from the high quality of the book 

the amount of material is a revelation to most of us. 


*Hymns of the Spirit, with Services of Religion. 581 pages. 
The Beacon Press, Incorporated: 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price $1.25. 
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No such volume could possibly have been published 
at $1.25 if it had not been subsidized liberally. 

We congratulate the Beacon Press upon its cour- 
age in this project. 

We congratulate the editors, four. Unitarian 
and four Universalist. Henry Wilder Foote is editor- 
in-chief. With him, representing the Unitarian 
churches, are Edward P. Daniels, Curtis W. Reese, 
Von Ogden Vogt. Representing the Universalist 
churches on the editorial board are L. Griswold Wil- 
liams, Alfred S. Cole, Edson R. Miles and Tracy M. 
Pullman. They have turned out a beautiful and 
important book. There are flaws, of course. None 
of them seems ever to have heard that John Coleman 
Adams was a Universalist, but Coleman Adams would 
not have cared much what they called him, so we will 
be gentle with these youths who represent our churches. 
We commend the book heartily. 


* * 


THE BALLOUS IN AMERICA* 


OLONEL LATIMER WILLIS BALLOU of 
Woonsocket and Hosea Starr Ballou of Brook- 
line are among those who assisted the Works’ 

Progress Administration of Massachusetts in the one 
genealogical book they included in their state plan. 
Kelsey Ballou Sweatt did much of the editorial work. 
The book is devoted especially to the Ballous from 


1888 to 1987, but references are made always to the 


original history of the family published some years 
ago. Here are 210 solid pages of Ballou history. 


‘Besides the record of all the Ballous of later genera- 
‘tions, there are in the book interesting old documents, 
bills, writs, wills, military records of Rhode Island 


and Massachusetts soldiers and sailors in all the wars. 


‘The Ballou name evidently is not destined to die out. 


‘What Hosea Ballou, the elder, and Hosea the second, 


‘president of Tufts, and Adin Ballou, would have 
‘thought of this stupendous work we can only guess, 


but there is no guess-work about the respect in which 
these great figures of the past should be held by all 
of their descendants and collateral relatives. They 
and many others have left honored names. 


*The Ballous in America. An addendum to the original 
genealogy of the Ballous in America. Compiled and edited by 
the Historical Records Survey, Works Progress Administration 
of Massachusetts. Published by the Ballou Family Association 


of America. 


to religious periodicals in America. 


* So 


JAPANESE CHRISTIANS ON THE WAR 

N official of the American Board received a 
statement from the Kumiai Christian Church 
of Japan which he was requested to transmit 

If it is intended as 

propaganda for Japan, we fear that it will be a boomer- 


ang. The contrast is too great between a highly 


mechanized army bombing and blasting its way 
through China and talk about seeking friendly co- 


operation with China. 


. : 


One might ask, ‘““What could these Japanese 
Christians say except what they did say?”’ 

The reply is that they could have held their 
peace, or spoken out against the war and taken the 
consequences. What they do is to endorse the war and 


‘tians speak for themselves. 


promise co-operation. If they feel that way, of 
course they ought to be true to their convictions. 
But we should think more of the Japanese, Christians 
or otherwise, if they were perfectly frank about their 
plan to conquer China. But we shall let the Chris- 
Here is their statement: 


We are deeply impressed and much inspired by the 
edict of His Majesty at the opening session of the 72d 
Imperial Parliament in which it is declared how our 
nation had hoped for the co-operation of the two na- 
tions which alone will establish the peace of the Far 
East and of the world. However, we regret that the 
Government of China has been unwilling to co-operate 
with us, thus at last bringing about the present troubles. 

We are very grateful to those of the Imperial Army 
and Navy who are loyal and faithful to the utmost in 
carrying out the will of His Majesty, and we too wish 
to face the present crisis in the same sacrificial spirit. 
We will take part actively in the spiritual mobilization, 
guiding the people in their spiritual life and creating the 
spirit of endurance. 

We pray that peace may come quickly and hope 
that the day may speedily come when the Christians 
of the two nations will co-operate to establish permanent 
peace in the Far East. 

x x 


TRIBUTE TO DOCTOR COUSENS 


IVE HUNDRED members of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
gathered at the opening session of the two-day 

meeting at the Hotel Statler, Boston, December 3 and 
4, paid high tribute to the late Dr. John A. Cousens, 
president of Tufts College from 1919 to 1987, and one 
time president of the association. In a biographical 
appraisal Doctor Cousens’ fellow educators spoke of 
“his genial, friendly ways, his courtesy, fine and true 
and old-fashioned, and his warm heart.’’ Of Doctor 
Cousens the teachers said also: “In his relations with 
his college, with this association, with the community, 
Doctor Cousens was ever actuated by a high sense of 
duty, and in his personality there was that indefinable 
quality that overlay a deeply spiritual character.” 

His opposition to the teachers’ oath also was 

recalled. 
BeHeL. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Behind the scenes as we are, we can see the days 
and nights of incessant labor that the manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House is putting into the 
work of writing the new and interesting Helper, and 
the extra work that the assistant editor and composing 
room force are performing to bring it out on time. 


This theory that as a nation we are debarred 
from doing right or advocating the right because once 
we did wrong, enunciated though it may be by our best 
minds, has back of it neither brains nor morals. 


Men and women who have weathered the storm 
of the past ten or twelve years in church work may, 
in the perspective of the years, realize that they have 
done something. 


The gentlest soul that ever walked this earth 
was also the most steadfast and courageous. 
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New Leaders for the Churches 


Y unanimous action of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention at their 
meeting in Washington, D. C., November 29- 

30, the Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., of Pasadena, 
California, was elected General Superintendent, and 
the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, D. Ed., of Tufts College 
was elected General Secretary of the Convention. 
Both men were notified by telegraph and acceptances 
were promptly received. 

Announcement to the denomination and to people 
generally was made in a statement issued by a com- 
mittee of the Board, consisting of Dr. Macpherson, 
Mr. Bicknell and Mr. Ladd. 


The Statement 
The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention announces the election of the Rev. Rob- 
ert Cummins, D. D., of Pasadena, California, as 
General Superintendent, and the Rey. John M. Rat- 
cliff, D. Ed., as Secretary, to succeed the Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., who recently resigned from both offices. 


The undersigned, appointed as a special commit-: « 


tee to present recommendations to the Board in regard 
to policy and personnel, have given careful study to 
the requirements of the two offices. Until 1928, the 
offices were filled by two men. At that time and on 
the resignation of Dr. John Smith Lowe as General 
Superintendent, the work of the offices was combined 
and the then Secretary carried on in the combined 
offices. 

As the Committee studied the situation, it be- 
came evident that the offices should again be sep- 
arated, to relieve the General Superintendent of much 
detail and permit him to spend more time on the study 
of policies and plans and in field work. With the 
present efficient organization of the office and with the 
experienced services of Miss Esther Richardson as 
Assistant Secretary, the Committee felt that a full time 
Secretary was not needed, but that part time service 
of a leader trained especially in church organization 
and administration would be advisable. 

The Committee, therefore, recommended to the 
Board that this policy be adopted. The recommenda- 
tion was accepted. 

After canvassing the field and studying the re- 
turns received from a questionnaire sent out to min- 
isters and laymen, the Committee decided to nominate 
Dr. Cummins for the position of General Superintend- 
ent, and Dr. Ratcliff as Secretary, to give part-time 
service in connection with his work at Tufts College. 

The nominations by the Committee were unani- 
mously adopted by the Board and the nominees 
elected to these respective offices. 

Dr. Ratcliff will assume his duties on January 1, 
1938, and Dr. Cummins on August 1, 1938. In the 
interim, Dr. Etz has agreed to take care of the work 
of the General Superintendent’s office, except for a 
large amount of field work which will be divided among 
ve Board of Trustees and the officers of the Conven- 

ion. 
_ Dr. Cummins has been pastor of Throop Memorial 
Universalist Church in Pasadena since 1933, going 


there from successful pastorates extending over eight 
years in our churches at Mount Carmel, Milford and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His educational preparation, his 
service in Siam as a missionary under the Presbyerian 
Church, and his success as a minister in Universalist 
churches, fit him well for the position to which he has 
been elected. The Pacific School of Religion recognized 
his work and standing by conferring on him the honor- 
ary degree of D. D. in 1937. 

Dr. Ratcliff has been the head of the Department 
of Religious Education, Tufts School of Religion, since 
1928. He has served as pastor of Universalist churches 
in Illinois, Nova Scotia, Maine and Massachusetts 
since 1914, and has been active in the General Sun- 
day School Association and the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. He brings to the office of Secretary the 
experience of a pastor as well as the knowledge of 
church organization and administration of an expert. 

The Committee feels that the denomination is 
to be congratulated on securing these two new officials, 
and that the work of the Church will continue to go 
forward under their leadership. 


Walter H. Macpherson, 

Charles B. Ladd, 

A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Committee on Secretary-Superintendent. 


The New General Superintendent 


Robert Cummins was forty years old on the 
seventh of last October. He was born at Sidney, Ohio, 
the son of John Carey and Jane Aurelia Taylor Cum- 
mins. His father, J. C. Cummins, fifty-nine years a 
banker, is now president of the First National Ex- 
change Bank of Sidney. The Cummins family are 
Presbyterians and Robert was reared in that faith. 

Graduating from the Sidney High School in 1915, 
he entered Miami University, a state institution. He 
left college in his junior year to enlist in the army, but 
was given the degree of Bachelor of Arts with his class 
in 1919. 

In college he was a distance runner, winning the 
four-mile races, and still holding the record for the 
indoor two-mile race. He was treasurer of his class, 
a member of the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet, and held other 
positions. After graduation he stayed on at Miami 
for three years as general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
and also as track coach at the university and head 
coach of the high school in Oxford, Ohio. 

On August 4, 1921, he married Miss Alice Eliza- 
beth Grimm of Fort Thomas, Kentucky, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George T. Grimm. Mrs. Cummins is 
a graduate of Miami University and is a granddaughter 
of a Methodist circuit rider who was a convert from 
Catholicism. Dr. and Mrs. Cummins have three sons, 
Robert, aged fourteen, John, aged ten, and David, 
who was born February 17, 1935. 

His interest in religious work growing deeper 
steadily, Mr. Cummins was urged by Methodist friends 
to take charge of two little country parishes near 
Miami, and he did so. He was licensed by the Metho- 
dists as a minister in 1921. At the same time he was 
doing graduate work at Ohio State University, where 
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he took a master’s degree. His thesis was on “Chris- 
tianity Applied to Business Administration.”’ 

Like the new Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Cummins has had experience 
in foreign lands. 

In September, 1922, he was sent by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions to Bangkok, Siam, 
in charge of the Boon-Itt Memorial Institute for Young 
Men. He served there as director in charge (with full 
missionary ranking) for two years, succeeding in turn- 
ing over the Institute in that time to native control. 
He returned because of Mrs. Cummins’ ill health. 

When Mr. Cummins returned to the United 
States, June 2, 1924, he resolved to enter business for 
three years, in order: (1) to secure some degree of 
financial independence; (2) to continue graduate work; 
and (3) to study the several churches to see, as he puts 
it, “if perhaps there might be one, whose tenets I 
might not wholly accept, but one, nevertheless, which 
was big enough to allow me the freedom of conscience 
and intellect I seemed by nature to demand.” He 
entered business as credit manager for his father-in- 
law’s building supplies firm; started his own agency 
for general insurance; built a home, then another, then 
a third. He entered the Graduate School of Religion, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Cummins describes his early contacts with 
Universalism as follows: ‘‘While still at Miami Uni- 
versity as ‘Y’ secretary, I met Dr. W. R. Rowland, then 
minister at Blanchester, Ohio, through his friend, 
Randall Crow, a student from the little Fork Ridge 
Universalist church, West Virginia. Correspondence 
with Rowland continued throughout two years in Siam. 
I was influenced by him during these three years in 
business to look into Universalism. Dr. Rowland died 
in 1926, making as his last request that I should take 
the little Milford, Ohio, Universalist church. At the 
time I was ordained, at Milford in October, 1926, 
I was working six days a week at the mill, keeping 
up insurance business at night, and preaching three 
times on Sunday: Milford, Mt. Carmel, and Mont- 
gomery.”’ 

In the Universalist Church, Dr. Cummins has 
grown steadily in power and influence. Perhaps one 
reason is that he has always gone on with his education. 
When he was called to be pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Cincinnati, he went to Oxford, Eng- 
land, to study, and there took the degree of Master of 
Arts in Religion, his thesis being on John Henry New- 
man. 

In five years’ work at Cincinnati, he made many 

friends, built up the church and took a place of dis- 
tinction in the community. The church bought 
a parsonage, paying $18,000. The church school be- 
gan to pay its teachers. The society remodeled the 
church. He was a favorite broadcaster and an officer of 
many groups. 
, He was called to Pasadena January 1, 1933, and in 
_ less than five years has become a leader in the city. 
_ He has lectured at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the University of Southern California, and at 
other institutions. He gave the commencement ad- 
dress recently at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry and was given the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. 


During his Pasadena pastorate he has increased 
the membership of the church sixty-four percent and 
subscribers forty-eight percent. The church and 
beautiful grounds have been improved and the church 
budget raised from $8,500 to $14,500. 

Dr. Cummins has given especial attention to the 
church school and to teacher training. He is presi- 
dent of the Twentieth Century Club, the California 
Universalist Convention, the Pasadena Ministerial 
Association, the Pasadena Peace Council, director of 
the Council of Social Agencies, director of the Town 
Meeting, and other civic and charitable agencies. 


The New Secretary of the General Convention 


John M. Ratcliff was born in a rural section of 
southern Illinois near the village of Greenup in 1892, 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF 


He came of Universalist parents who took the famous 
old Universalist journal, The Star in the West, and 
who heard Erasmus; Manford and other famous itin- 
erants. They helped maintain a small Universalist 
church at Greenup, and here young Ratcliff attended 
services, attending the other churches also, especially 
the Presbyterian, since the Universalist church was 
closed much of the time, and he held official positions 
in their Sunday schools and young people’s societies. 
The Rev. Almira L. Cheney, now living in Chicago, 
at that time had a circuit of Universalist churches 
in southern Illinois, took an interest in John Ratcliff 
and influenced him to enter the ministry. Dean Lewis 
B. Fisher was another influence in that direction. 
Professor Ratcliff is a Doctor of Education at 
Harvard University, a degree which was awarded in 
1924. His undergraduate work was at the University 
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of Chicago, where he received his A. B. degree in 1916. 

Around that university are located the divinity 
schools of various denominations, and in preparation 
for the ministry Ratcliff used them all—Congrega- 
tional, Disciples, Baptist, Universalist. He earned 
his degree of Master of Arts at Chicago University by 
work in these schools. He prepared for teaching 
through work at Boston University, Columbia and 
Harvard. His thesis for his doctorate was on the sub- 
ject: ‘‘Equating Intelligence Tests.’”’ His work re- 
sulted in the development of new techniques which 
have been employed in recent investigations at Har- 
vard and which are described in a monograph of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Dr. Ratcliff was ordained in 1915 to the Uni- 
versalist ministry in Illinois. Before going to Tufts 
College in:1927, he held pastorates at McHenry, IIl., 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, Halifax, N. 8., 
and Rockland, Maine. While on the faculty at Tufts 
he has served as pastor at Beverly, Charlestown and 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Dr. Ratcliff was president of the Illinois Y. P. 
C. U., 1917-18, on the board of the National Y. P. 
C. U., 1919-21, and an officer of the General Sunday 
School Association from 1920 to 1935, serving as a 
department superintendent, as secretary, vice-president 
and president of that organization. 


At Tufts Professor Ratcliff is a member of two 
faculties—of the School of Religion and the School of 
Education. He has taken a position of leadership in 
New England in community work and summer in- 
stitute work. He has become widely known for his 
studies in the field of developing the resources of 
local churches, and for his success at Wakefield. His 
methods now are being presented to many Massa- 
chusetts Universalist churches. Doubtless the feeling 
that the secretary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion ought to be a specialist in helping local churches 
is responsible for his election. 

Dr. Ratcliff is married and he has two daughters, 
Nadine, who is president of the Medford Square Y. P. 
C. U., and Roselyn, aged five. Mrs. Ratcliff was 
Lucille Smith of Ringwood, Ill. Her grandparents, 
Vermont and New Hampshire Universalists, moved 
west and were instrumental in establishing Univer- 
salist churches in Illinois. 

During the World War Dr. Ratcliff served with 
the War Camp Community Service in Ohio, Michigan 
and Illinois. 

Dr. Ratcliff is not only a specialist in education 
but a specialist in rebuilding and restoring old farm- 
houses. Many of his friends have enjoyed his hos- 
pitality at his old farmhouse, or his old schoolhouse, 
home in New Hampshire. 


Mary of Nazareth 


Rose C. Swart 


N recent years on Christmas mornings the radio 
has brought us the tones of a pealing bell. The 
bell was ringing atop a noble church in Bethlehem 

of Judea. The church was built in 327 A. D. by 
Helena, mother of Constantine, in reverent memory 
of Mary of Nazareth and her son Jesus. It is called 
the Church of the Nativity because it was built 
around the cave in which, tradition has it, Jesus was 
born. Out of the great multitude of sounds which, 
not hearing, we call silence, the radio will doubtless 
again pick up on Christmas morning the tones of that 
pealing bell which after more than sixteen centuries 
rings in remembrance of Mary and her son. 

All we know of Mary of Nazareth is contained in 
the four Gospels and in a single reference in the first 
chapter of Acts. So far as the best scholarship now 
knows, no other authentic record of her life exists. 
She comes upon the scene in the summer of the year 
5 B. C. in the hill town of Nazareth, on the southern 
slope of the Lebanon Mountains midway between the 
Mediterranean coast and the Sea of Galilee. Larger 
then than now, the town stood at the crossroads of the 
surrounding nations, and its people had abundant 
opportunity to become acquainted with the people of 
their world. From their hill site they looked south 
across the Valley of Esdraelon to the Anti-Lebanon 
range and beyond that to Hebron, Bethlehem, and 
Jerusalem. Eighty or more miles away, where the 
Valley of Esdraelon came down to the coast, lay the 
town of Ptolemais, an important port at the sea end 
of the great highway for caravans known since the 
days of Isaiah as “The way of the sea.’”’ It wound 
across the plain north of the Lebanon Mountains just 


behind Nazareth, on past the north end of the Sea of 
Galilee, and so northward to Damascus. Another 
caravan road from Damascus south to Judea and 
Egypt crossed the valley at the foot of the Nazareth 
hill, and a Roman road from Syria came down the 
coast through Sidon and Tyre to Ptolemais, where it 
turned east and passed through Nazareth on its way 
to Samaria, Jerusalem, and beyond. For some reason 
Nazareth seems to have had a doubtful character, 
perhaps on account of what was to the Jews the 
heathen traffic on these great converging highways. 

As to Mary’s home, the square flat-roofed homes 
of today, built of limestone rocks from the surround- 
ing hills, are doubtless much the same as hers. In the 
year 5 B. C. Herod the Great was in the last year of 
his reign as King of Judea, which title he held by the 
favor of Augustus Caesar, Emperor of Rome. In this 
time and place and under these circumstances, Mary 
of Nazareth takes her place among the women of his- 
tory, already grown, of marriageable age, and espoused 
to Joseph, a carpenter, ‘‘of the house and lineage of 
David.” According to the best authorities, nothing 
is recorded of her parentage in any known historical 
document of the first century. The New Testament 
record shows that she followed the career of Jesus 
to its tragic close, but gives neither the time nor place 
of her own death. In her own right as a woman, we 
know little of her. It is as the mother of Jesus, and 
only so, that she is presented to us; but this is dis- 
tinction enough to carry her name to the far reaches 
of time. 

The stories of the salutation and annunciation 
of the Angel Gabriel, the journey to Bethlehem to be 
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taxed in the city of David, the birth of Jesus in a 
manger because there was no room in the inn, the 
flight into Egypt to save Jesus from the massacre of 
the children ordered by Herod, the return to their own 
city of Nazareth after Herod’s death,—all are so 
familiar as to need no telling. They are found in the 
first chapters of Matthew and Luke, but not in Mark 
or John. Thetwo accounts differ in the events recorded 
and in other respects. In Matthew the Angel speaks 
to Joseph, in Luke to Mary. In Matthew it is the 
Wise Men, sometimes called the Magi, sometimes the 
Three Kings, who follow the star in the east; in Luke 
it is the shepherds. In Matthew the whole account 
is simple; in Luke it is richer in detail, fuller of feeling, 
and hence more appealing. In Luke at the Angel’s 
announcement, Mary, like Hannah of old, sings a 
hymn of praise called the Magnificat. The language of 
it would indicate that she understood in advance the 
divine character and mission of Jesus, but as the 
narrative goes on, that is not shown to be the case. 
She never again refers to the annunciation and is re- 
peatedly surprised by what Jesus says and does. 
The difference in the two accounts of the Angel’s visit 
may be reconciled by considering the statement of 
his visit to Mary as an interpolation made at a later 
date than that of the rest of Luke’s Gospel. Many 
Bible students so regard it. But we wisely take 
Luke’s beautiful story and Mary’s song of exaltation 
as they are written. The spirit of Christmas would 
lose too much if it lost Luke’s story. 

After the return to Nazareth, life seems to have 
gone on in the home of Joseph and Mary much as it 
does in other homes. Jesus grew to boyhood, and 
other children, brothers and sisters, came. The 
brothers were James, Joses, Juda, and Simon. The 
names of the sisters and how many there were, we 
are not told. When Jesus was twelve years old, his 
father and mother went to Jerusalem to the Passover 
and took him with them. They had gone a day’s 
journey homeward when they discovered that he was 
not with them, as they supposed him to be. They 
went back and found him after a three days’ anxious 
search. His mother, after those troubled days, natu- 
rally remonstrated with him, saying, “‘Why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? Thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.’”’ He answered her, “Did ye not 
He thus 


- seems as a child to have felt more at home in the house 


father. 


} 


of his Heavenly Father than in that of his earthly 
His spirit was at home in the temple, and his 

eager mind sought instruction there from those who 
_ were supposed to know best the relation of the chil- 


_ dren of men to their Heavenly Father. Mary did not 


understand what Jesus said in the temple, and she 
_ pondered his saying in her heart as they went home 


, together. 


No one can study the life of Mary without feeling 


f that she did not understand the spirit and the mission 


_ of Jesus. If at last it became known to her in its full- 


_ ness, there is no proof of it in the record. She wasa 


Jewess of the old order, the order that Jesus tried to 
‘supplant with something better. She was a loving, 
tender mother of gentle words and ways, but her mind 
was bounded by the Jewish law as taught by the mas- 
ters. She listened to them without a question and 


q 


followed their instructions in the spirit of obedience. 
Her heart was deep and sweet, but her mind was under 
authority and took no excursions into fields of re- 
ligious thought on her own responsibility. But Jesus 
was the opposite of this, and the difference began to 
grow between them while he was still a boy. 

The father died. Jesus carried on in his father’s 
shop and was the head of the family. As the years 
went on he evidently continued to think in ways of 
his own, and his mother in the ways prescribed, until 
word came to Nazareth of the work of John the Bap- 
tist. The younger brothers and sisters were then able 
to support themselves and their mother, and Jesus 
decided to go to the Jordan, to be baptized of John, and 
to begin the work he must long have wished to under- 
take. The difference of view that had grown up be- 
tween Mary and her son seems to account for the at- 
titude of Jesus in those recorded sayings that sound 
inconsistent with the spirit of loving sympathy and 
patient tolerance that he showed in all other relations, 
and bequeathed to the Christian world. The attitude 
is shown at the marriage at Cana when his mother 
said to him, “There is no wine,” at Capernaum when 
he was told that his mother and brethren were without 
and seeking him, at Nazareth when he went home and 
tried to preach there, and again when a certain woman 
said to him in admiration, ‘Blessed is the mother that 
bore you.” The tone of these sayings is so distinct in 
the Gospels as to indicate that in all of the thinking 
years of his life at home Jesus must have suffered the 
loneliness of one who dwells apart in spirit. Though 
he “‘traveled on life’s common way” with his family 
and friends, “‘his soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
He was acquainted with grief. As soon as he was 
born, he was baptized with blood in the massacre of 
the children ordered by Herod. When his mother 
with the sacrificial doves presented him to the Lord 
in the temple at Jerusalem, Simeon said to Mary, 
“This child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel, and a sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul,’’—the sword of Simeon, which has passed into 
a proverb. In later years John the Baptist identified 
Jesus as the Passover lamb. And finally in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane the fate of Mary’s child was 
sealed. In the Gospel of John we are told that Mary 
stood at the foot of the cross with the Beloved Disciple, 
and among the last words of Jesus are those he spoke 
to John, “Behold thy mother,” and to Mary, ‘‘Behold 
thy son.”’ And from that hour John took her to his 
own home. In the first chapter of Acts when, after 
the resurrection, the disciples gathered in “the upper 
room,” Mary was with them. Here ends the New 
Testament record of Mary’s life. Though we are not 
told, we can but feel that she came finally to under- 
stand the divine spirit that gave character to the son 
she had so deeply loved and so cruelly lost. 

This simple but eloquent Bible story of a devoted 
Hebrew mother, whose life, though cast in humble 
ways, was glorified by her son—the Prince of Peace, 
the Savior of the world; whose heart was pierced by 
the sword of Simeon at the crucifixion; who died and 
was buried in an obscurity that two thousand years 
have not yet penetrated beyond a mere tradition,— 
this does not complete the story of Mary of Nazareth. 

In the quarter century following the year 300 
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A. D. the Christian faith achieved a new position. With 
the conversion of Constantine it became confident and 
powerful. In 326 his mother, Helena, made a journey 
to Palestine and there in the following year erected 
the church at Beth ehem which stands to this day. 
In this same century began the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, Queen of Heaven. Its inauguration is some- 
times ascribed to this St. Helena. By other authorities 
it is said to spring from the Council of Nicea which 
met in 325. However it may have originated, it was 
firmly established in Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
tourists there today can hardly understand what 
they went to see without knowledge of what Mary of 
Nazareth had come to mean to the medieval world. 
The growth of religious ideas is recorded in our 
Christian hymns. St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who 
lived in this same century, wrote many Christian 
hymns, all of which appeal to Jesus, never to Mary. 
In the eleventh century the appeal had changed. It 
was then that Herman the Lame wrote the beautiful 
hymn called Salve Regina, which is especially dear to 
sailors, was sung by the sailors of Columbus and 
taught by them to the Indians they found. It has 
been many times set to music by modern composers 
and is one of the best known Latin hymns. In Eng- 
lish translation it reads in part: 
Hail, Holy Queen, 
Mother of mercy sweet! 
Bending at thy dear feet, 
Out of the gloom 
Tearful we cry to thee. 
Bring thou our souls 
Safe to thy Son above. 


The worship of the Virgin was so incorporated in 
the life of the European peoples for a thousand years 
that some knowledge of its extent and character is 
necessary to the understanding of the history, the lit- 
erature, the architecture, and the art in general of those 
centuries. Her painted or sculptured image healed the 


sick through their faith in its power, and nerved the 
soldiers to deeds of valor for God and country. Wit- 
ness the Virgin of Czenstokova in Russian Poland, 
believed to have been painted by St. Luke, author of 
the Gospel and the Acts; kept in a holy place called 
“the heart of the heart of Poland,’ carried away to the 
grief and dismay of the Polish peasantry by the in- 
vading Germans in the World War, but happily 
restored after its close. Witness also the Black Virgin 
of Montserrat in Spain, named from the color of the 
wood from which it was carved, as the Spaniards 
believe, by that same St. Luke. A yearly pilgrimage 
is made to her mountain shrine, and to this day thou- 
sands visit it. The wave of disillusionment that has 
buffeted this world of ours in recent years has not de- 
stroyed the adoration of Mary, the Virgin Queen of 
Heaven. In this year of 1937 a student in Madrid 
in pursuit of his doctorate from the university of that 
city has written and printed a dissertation on a Latin 
text, written by St. Ildefonso in the seventh century, 
called De Virginitate Beatae Mariae. In the midst of 
shot and shell, with destruction raining from the skies 
and rising from the ground, this patient and devoted 
scholar kept to his task, and a copy of his book has 
recently reached the Library of Congress. Even 
Henry Adams, author of the famous ‘‘Education,”’ 
descendant of the Puritans, moved by his study of the 
French cathedrals, wrote some years ago a “Hymn 
to the Virgin.” 

When, in the development of Christian thought, 
Jesus became God, and, losing his humanity, was made 
a part of the Holy Trinity, Mary, the pitying mother, 
became the friend of man, and to her mother heart the 
needy and the sorrowful carried their troubles and 
offered their prayers. Her image, repeated over and 
over again in any medium that was at hand, was as 
familiar to them as the face of their own mothers, 
familiar from their earliest childhood to the end in 
almost every act and thought of life. 


Is Civilization Worth Saving?” 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N these times of economic hardship, political un- 
rest and international anarchy, many people are 
beginning to ask, “‘Is this vast complicated edifice 

which we call Civilization really worth saving?”” Most 
of us have a sneaking feeling that, somehow or other, 
this thing which we proudly call Civilization is not 
quite so fool-proof as we had anticipated. Twice within 
the past twenty-five years, this great monument of 
man’s industry and ingenuity has threatened to col- 
lapse upon us as the pillars of the Philistines fell upon 
a disillusioned Samson. Dangerous cracks have ap- 
peared in the fabric and we frightenedly ask each 
other if such another shock as 1914 would really mean 
the end of Western civilization. 

To have asked such a question fifty years ago 
would have started the ‘‘gay nineties’ upon a heresy 
hunt. It seems to me that the difference between the 
nineteenth century and our own is that our forefathers 


*A sermon preached at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 


were confident in themselves, knew what they wanted 
and where they were going. On the other hand, we 
of the twentieth century, shaken by a world war and 
depression, have lost faith in ourselves, do not know 
what we want, and have no idea where we are going. 

Our forefathers were optimists. They were sure 
that their world was growing bigger and better every 
day. Progess was the religion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and if you did not believe in progress you were 
damned and your damnation would be confirmed by 
Holy Scripture. When Herbert Spencer told us that 
man’s progress was an inevitable necessity, we be- 
lieved him. Today, we are not quite so sure that Her- 
bert Spencer was correct. 

For a hundred years and more, mankind has been 
busily engaged in inventing and producing devices, 
mechanisms, techniques and a vast external para- 
phernatia of things which we proudly call by the name 
of Civilization. In the name of Civilization we have 
harnessed the powers of nature to the wheels of man. | 
Men fly through the air like giant birds, speed across 
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the earth in Diesel trains and streamlined limousines, 
sail across the sea in 80,000-ton express liners. Fara- 
day, Edison and Marconi have made it possible for us, 
sitting at home in New York City, to press a button 
and turn a knob and hear a voice ten thousand miles 
away respond, “Hello America! This is Shanghai 
calling.”” Every child has become a Prospero and 
man encircles the globe with his magic. 

The true product of this modern world of ours is 
science. When we think of science we do not look to the 
past, but to the future. We do not feel that it is an 
inheritance that has been bequeathed to us, but a 
triumph of our own which is still only beginning to 
reveal to us the secrets of its power. Into the hands 
of you and me have been placed the means of controll- 
ing and changing the conditions of human life. This 
control over the conditions of life is what we mean by 
the Progress of Civilization. 

On the other hand, it is useless for us to develop 
the capacity to control the conditions of life, without, 
at the same time, developing the capacity to get the 
best out of life. You may build a great house, fit it 
up with all the gadgets and devices of civilization, 
but unless you can find tenants worthy of your modern 
home, your scientific labor-saving devices will quickly 
cease to function and your great house of civilization 
will fall into ruins. Jesus once remarked, “Is not the 
life more than meat and the body more than raiment?”’ 

What Jesus meant was this: meat and raiment, 
the vast complex external paraphernalia of devices, 
implements, techniques and gadgets with which men 
have surrounded life and call by the high sounding 
name of civilization, should not supplant or hinder 
the development and growth of a man’s spiritual life. 
We must learn to distinguish between Civilization and 
Culture, the means by which we live and the ends for 
which we live. Civilization has to do with the external 
environment in which we carry on our daily work. 
Culture is concerned with the realm of the spirit, with 
life itself and the way it is lived. Civilization is con- 
cerned with things. Culture is concerned with values. 
Civilization is what we use. Culture is what we are. 

It is the gigantic task of the Christian Church to 
make men and women worthy to inhabit this great 
house called Civilization. What is the good of in- 
creasing the comfort, the luxury, the speed, the size, 
and the complications of our civilization, if our moral 
and spiritual weaknesses prevent us from guiding it 
to our best advantage? As we look upon the world 
today, we see men and women hopelessly mangled 
in the ever revolving apparatus of living, and life has 
long ago ceased to have any meaning or purpose. 
Separate Culture from civilization and the world be- 
comes a hell on earth, where men, with no sense of 
moral values, fly at each other’s throats and enter 
each other’s houses. Disregarding all moral and inter- 
national law, in the name of Civilization, proud na- 
tions rain bombs upon defenseless women and chil- 
dren and glory in adventures of ruthless cruelty. In 
order to make the world safe for civilization, Europe 
is spending today over $20,000 a minute upon weapons 
of war and maintaining an estimated total of six million 


_ men under arms. In the proud name of civilization 


the nations of the world, after expressing their solici- 
tations and sympathy to the Abyssinian delegation 


- 

at the League Council, have quietly witnessed that 
brave nation make the supreme sacrifice, in order that 
they may enjoy a little longer “the peace of this 
world.’”’ At this moment, as you sit in the security of 
this beautiful church, 500 million people are fighting 
in order to save Civilization. I wonder how many of 
those standing upon the firing boards of Spain and 
China have ever asked themselves the question, ‘‘Is 
this thing which we call civilization really worth 
going to the trouble of sticking a bayonet into Brother 
Man?” That statement may sound exaggerated, but 
the truth is that many people are so busily engaged in 
running the apparatus of life that they never stop to 
ask themselves the question, ‘‘After all, what is this 
all about, have I missed the real purpose of life, am I 
on the right road or am I headed for disaster?”’ For 
God’s sake, do not bury your head like an ostrich and 
live in a fool’s paradise. 

Commenting upon our present disillusionment, 
Alexis Carrel writes: “It is really not worth while to go 
on elaborating a way of living that is bringing about 
the demoralization and the disappearance of the 
noblest elements in the human race. It would be far 
better to pay more attention to ourselves than to con- 
struct faster steamers, more comfortable automobiles, 
cheaper radios, or telescopes for examining the struc- 
ture of remote nebulae.”” ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” 
In the constant process of life have we lost the reason 
for living? “The day of things is over, the day of 
persons has begun.”’ Civilization is concerned with 
things. Culture is concerned with values. 

While in England this summer I made a pil- 
grimage up the Thames to Windsor, under the shadow 
of whose mighty fortress I first saw the light of day. 
As a child, it was my good fortune, but not my right, 
to have the privilege of playing with others in the 
Royal Castle grounds. On one particular day, 
I remember seeing a great crowd of people, with much 
enthusiasm and shouting, suddenly straining their 
necks up towards the blue heaven as a birdlike ap- 
paratus slowly flew over the royal home of England’s 
Kings. For a thousand years that great castle had 
silently stood guard over a little town clustered around 
its walls on the banks of Father Thames. As the 
Wright brothers steered their frail machine over the 
head of King George V and his great castle, the crowd 
let forth a shout of congratulation. The rest of my 
story you know only too well. For four years, when- 
ever an airplane flew over London, I dashed down the 
nearest cellar or Underground for fear of being blown 
to smithereens. Last week a great mass meeting was 
held in the Royal Albert Hall, London, and the Arch- 
pishop of Canterbury said that the object of the 
meeting was to protest against ‘‘the indiscriminate 
killing and maiming of non-combatant civilians which 
has marked this distressing warfare in China and 
which has shocked the civilized world.” Mark you, 
the civilized world! Has the civilized world faced the 
fact that to have a civilization run by barbarians 
means annihilation? Civilization is concerned with 
things. Culture is concerned with values. 

Science, in the name of civilization, has opened 
new worlds before man the like of which he has never 
dreamed. Into his frail hands has been placed the 
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key to open the great power house of nature, either 
for the benefit or for the destruction of civilization. 
In his present state of spiritual and moral decadence, 
can man be trusted with such power? The world to- 
day is looking down the gun barrel of civilization, and 
we tremble with fear that man will pull the trigger. 

“Power,” declared Alfred the Great many years 
ago, “is never a good, unless he be good that has it.” 
Today we stand with our hands full of triggers and de- 
vices and our hearts full of fear, because we cannot 
trust each other with the implements of civiliza- 
tion. 

“There is not a shadow of doubt,’ declared 
Alexis Carrel, ‘‘that mechanical, physical and chemical 
sciences are incapable of giving us intelligence and 
moral discipline, health, nervous equilibrium, security 
and peace.’”’ In the name of science, we are busily 
engaged upon building a civilization in which we are 
frightened to live because we have neglected creating 
a culture of spiritual ends for which to live. The words 
of Jesus ring just as they did two thousand years ago, 
“Tt is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

Some four hundred and fifty years ago Christo- 
pher Columbus paced the quarter deck of the Santa 
Maria, and a drifting twig, tossing upon the rolling 
waves, heralded the birth of a new civilization. Today 
as the traveler stands upon the prow of the ship watch- 
ing the skyline of this great city slowly rising out of 
the water, he is gripped not only by a sense of wonder 
but also of fear. When Thomas Huxley visited 
America he declared: “I cannot say that I am im- 
pressed by your bigness or your material resources. 
Size is not grandeur, territory does not make a nation. 
The great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity 
and the terror of overhanging fate, is, what are you 
going to do with all these things?” 

To what end are you going to use the great re- 


“Among Men 


sources which God has entrusted to your care? For 
over a hundred and fifty years you have been busily 
engaged upon building a civilization at which the 
world looks with astonishment and wonder. You have 
a right to be proud of the pioneering energy and 
inventiveness of your forefathers. Even an English- 
man will smile as you point out the greatest ‘“‘that’’ 
and the tallest “this” in the world. Do not let your 
enthusiasm over things lead you to forget about values. 
The Empire State Building may be the tallest in the 
world, but it is the men inside who really matter. 
Beware of a civilization primarily concerned with 
bigness. A big civilization and little men go ill to- 
gether. As civilization grows, so must men grow in 
the realm of the spirit. 

We must cease to be possessed by our posses- 
sions, ‘for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things which he possesseth.”’ ‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ In the Fellowship of 
the Kingdom, persons are never counted as things, 
mere props and supports of civilization. The Kingdom 
of God is concerned with values, and life is a perfecting 
of our relations with God, with nature, and with our 
fellows. 

Is civilization worth saving? That answer de- 
pends upon you and me. It depends upon our whole 
conception of the meaning and purpose of life. If 
life has no value, if man has no soul, if there be no God, 
if Jesus was but a disillusioned dreamer, drive on, 
brother, and let’s drop our bombs of civilization upon 
innocent women and children, and with the anarchist 
in Noel Coward’s ‘“Cavaleade,’’ shout from Trafal- 
gar Square, ‘“The whole damn world is falling down.” 

If you be ieve in the fruits of the Spirit, if you be- 
lieve in God, in truth, in justice, in fellowship, in love, 
then civilization need not drag us all over the precipice, 
for what shall it profit a man, a nation, a race, to gain 
the whole world of things and lose its soul? 


of Good Will” 


Albert W. Altenbern 


And on earth peace, good will toward men. Luke 
2:14. (King James version.) 

And on earth peace among men in whom He finds 
pleasure, or, without doing violence to the actual mean- 


ing, ‘‘among men of good will.” (Modern.) 


HEN we see, as we cannot help doing at times, 
with what stupidity men and women have 
gone on doing things that ought not to be 

done; or have gone on accepting as true things that 
obviously are untrue—not only year after year, but 
century after century as well—it is easy to understand 
why a cynic, when a little more discouraged than or- 
dinarily, should say ‘‘the only thing men learn from 
history is that mennever learn anything from his- 
tory.” 

I am, I hope, neither wholly pessimistic nor cyni- 
cal; but that is not a good reason why I should refuse 
to recognize the truth there is in that statement and 
try to adjust my life toit. Certain it is that humanity 
has gone on for uncounted years the slave of all sorts 
of superstitions and impossible conjectures, the untruth 


of which experience has demonstrated so often that 
any one who still accepts them might well be required 
to undergo an examination as to his mental fitness to 
be at large. 

On a recent local street broadcast those inter- 
viewed were asked if they were superstitious, and 
almost no one would admit that he or she was in any 
way. Yet a great many persons would much rather 
not have a black cat cross the street ahead of them, 
or be obliged to sit at a table with thirteen present, 
and other things of that nature. We know these things 
to be survivals from a day in the past when men knew 
much less than they know now, and were, for that 
reason, easily led into accepting as facts things that 
never, in the light of reason, could justfy their exist- 
ence. But how many there are who are still afraid 
of them! If all things of this kind could be wiped 
out the probability is that the human race would 
take one of the longest steps forward it has ever 
taken. 

The things to which we mistakenly cling, in re- 
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ligion, are among the most difficult to dispose of in any 
satisfactory way. ‘To attempt to do so is always a 
thankless task at the best, and one in which a person 
may find himself involved in more misunderstandings 
than he can get out of in a long time, if ever. But, in 
spite of that, in the best spirit I can muster, I should 
like to point out that for years, in the history of Chris- 
tianity, we have perpetuated a grave error with regard 
to the song of the herald angels. An error that has 
led us to neglect to do the things that, alone, make a 
better world-situation possible. 

I begin by saying: It is not an insupportable as- 
sertion, it is not a generalization that cannot be sub- 
stantiated, to say that, if not from the very first 
Christmas, at least since the stories of the birth of 
Jesus were recorded and accepted as sacred, men, with 
few exceptions, have persistently misunderstood the 
angel-song that shepherds and others were supposed 
to have heard on the Judean hills so long ago. The 
modern, in comparison with the King James, version 
of a part of that song makes it apparent at once why 
this might be true. 

Even yet a great many persons get excited and 
needlessly alarmed when there is talk about the value 
of the newer translations of the Bible, the translations 
that, instead of attempting to scrap the Bible, as is 
often said, try, simply, to put it into language that 
people of today can understand more fully. Every 
time a new translation is made, no matter how im- 
portant and significant and no matter what its con- 
tribution to better understanding may be, there are 
those who will attack it on the ground that through 
it translators have laid violent hands upon what is 
sacred and unquestionable. Yet, a great many in the 
present find parts of the Bible difficult to understand, 
if not incomprehensible, because, even when it is in 
English, as in the King James version, it is still in a 
language no longer used and, consequently, no longer 
understood as once it was. 

However venerated the King James, or any other 
older, version may be, some Biblical scholars will con- 
cede that it is misleading in some respects, and tends 
to switch us in the direction of misunderstandings 
that have resulted disastrously and will continue to 
do so as long as they are accepted. 

Take, for instance, the old idea that the song of 
the herald angels was ‘‘and on earth, peace, good will 
toward men.”’ That is not true at all, in the sense in 
which it is commonly supposed to be true, however 
beautiful it may help to make the Christmas tradition. 
It is not true not for the reason that I say it is untrue, 
or because I can cite Scriptural proof to the contrary, 
or because I can show that Biblical scholarship provides 
some sort of a foundation for my statement. It is 
not true because it ought to be obvious to any one that 
there never has been, and never will be, peace of any 
kind on earth as long as there is not good will among 
a sufficiently large number of men and women to make 

peace possible. It is not true, further, because, unless 
‘such actual history as we have is wholly unreliable, 
there was about as much peace and good will in the 
world into which Jesus was born as there is peace and 
good will among the nations of Europe today. Why, 
_Jesus was born in Bethlehem, instead of in Nazareth, 
because Rome had heaped another indignity upon the 


defenseless Jews, as, in many places, in our time, in- 
dignities are still being heaped upon them! 

In his newest book, “The Future of Liberty,’ 
George Soule says: “We have engaged in one world 
war, and are daily threatened by the suicide of an- . 
other.” ; 

If that is true, as I think it is, why is it true? Is 
it true because we do not accept, literally, an ancient 
translation of the song of the herald angels? Or is it 
true because so many of those to whom, in these dif- 
ficult and dangerous days, the world’s affairs are en- 
trusted are, at the bottom, not men of good will—not 
men who have any actual interest in good will, if it 
stands in the way of achieving some end they have in 
view, either for themselves or for the minority group 
they represent? What chance has good will, to go from 
the general to the specific, with men like Mussolini 
and Hitler—men who, by their own statements and 
actions, had rather plunge the world into a war that 
would make the last one look like child’s play, for the 
sake of a philosophy of life and a theory of government 
that are a complete repudiation of everything we asa 
people, and as a nation, stand for—freedom and de- 
mocracy? 

If another great war breaks out is it going to be 
because I have said we have sadly misunderstood 
the song of the herald angels? Or is it likely to be be- 
cause men of power, unmoved by the ideal and the 
spirit of good will, drive heedlessly on toward goals to 
which they are pointed by delusions of grandeur? 
What shall it profit if, in attempting to win a place in 
the sun irresponsible leadership says they are entitled 
to, Germany, Italy, or Japan precipitates another 
world-catastrophe that will destroy innocent millions 
who have the same rights and privileges? 

I am not saying, mark you, that the citizens of 
these countries shall not have all the rights and 
privileges that life, and this world, entitle them to 
have; but I am saying that if they persist in putting 
the reins of power, without reasonable checks and 
balances, into the hands of those who know not good 
will—have no respect for it as far as others are con- 
cerned—and will ruthlessly ride it down to achieve 
questionable ambitions, then they, along with the 
rest of us, must pay the bill—a bill, if another great 
war comes, that may reduce our much vaunted civiliza- 
tion once more to barbarism and savagery. 

With a keenness of perception and a bitterness 
that ought to make any one, still sane, sit up and take 
notice as never before, twelve years ago Christmas, 
Thomas Hardy, the English writer, set down these 
soul-searching words: 


‘Peace upon earth’ wassaid. Wesing it, 
And pay a million priests to bring it. 
After two thousand years of mass 
We’ve got as far as poison gas. 


Why? Is it because fools like me say we have 
misunderstood the angel-song. Or is it because, in 
spite of this terrible indictment of our way of doing 
things, we still hope (and probably secretly believe) 
that there is something else that will take the place of 
and do the work of good will—the one thing that will 
save us and our world from the fate to which we so 
often open the door because we lack it? 
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Jesus, whose birth anniversary we observe in a 
few days, met the fate that came to him for no other 
reason than because he, in actual life, had to deal with 
men who were not, even for him and what he had for 
the world, animated by good will. He was executed, 
eventually, on ‘‘a green hill far away” because then, 
as now, men in power were so often men who thought 
there was a way to win what good will has to offer 
without the practice of good will itself. 

Observers have gone around the world to find out, 
if they can, what is afoot—to get some idea of what the 
future has in store—and they have come home again 
dismayed and alarmed because, they say, so often, 
abroad, the very atmosphere is charged with hatred 
and animosity. Well, when you get down to it, why 
shouldn’t it be? What have we, and others, ever done 
to make good will take the place of that disregard of 
the rights of others that prevails when nationalism, 
now so largely the religion of men everywhere, runs 
amuck? 

We believe in good will! We are pleased—and 
sometimes even grateful—when others show us good 
will! But, for the most part, we expect good will to 
come by some sort of angelic magic, while in our 
dealings with others, especially in the mass, we prac- 
tice almost the opposite. We are still too stupid to 
see that the most terrible words in the Bible are not 
those which may be twisted to show what will happen 
if we depart this life “unsaved,” but the solemn state- 
ment, ‘“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 

That means, if it means anything at all, that you 
and I and the balance of the world will have only such 
good will, and its fruits, as we individually and collec- 
tively sow or cultivate. It means that no matter how 
many, or how often, angelic hosts may sing, there will 
never be peace in this, or any other, world until there 
are enough men and women of good will to provide the 
soil in which peace can grow. 

It is as impossible, of course, as some of the things 
I have presumed to condemn, but if, somehow, we 
could remove from the seats of power throughout the 
world those who have no intention of doing anything 
with or about good will, and if we could put in their 
places men who are moved by that ideal and that 
spirit, the threat of war, with its horrors, its injustice 
and its futility, would disappear as the darkness of the 
night disappears before the rising sun. Suppose men 
like Lincoln, for example, should, beginning Christmas 
morning, be found at the head of the nations of the 
world, especially of those nations which by their atti- 
tude are the gravest menace, what more magnificent 
thing could happen? 

And again, to tie this up with what I have tried 
to say before, what made Lincoln the great example 
he was of good will? Was it his acceptance, literally, 
of the old story of the angel-song? Or was it because 
he came to see that if good will was ever to prevail 
and perform the miracles it alone is capable of, it was 
up to him, as a man among men, to do his share to see 
that good will had a chance? 

When, in his life, Jesus condemned anyone, as he 
did on occasions, was it not because in their relations 
with others there was little or no evidence of good will? 
When he made the Samaritan the never to be forgotten 


example, wasn’t it because by what he did he demon- 
strated that there was at least a little of the spirit of 
good will in his heart, keeping the milk of human 
kindness fresh and sweet? If we could take the time, 
and were capable, I wonder if we could not make out a 
good case for the idea that practically everything that 
is summed up in the word “religion” revolves about 
good will—that relationship of man to man and men 
to men, without which peace or anything else worth 
while is eternally impossible. 

Perhaps we have never thought much about it, 
actually; but I wonder sometimes if we have not come 
to feel that, because the herald angels were reported to 
have sung “‘and on earth peace, good will toward men,” 
good will, and the resulting peace, will eventually 
prevail in spite of everything we may do to prevent 
it. Haven’t many of us, without admitting it even to 
ourselves, come to think that when the time is ripe 
and God gets sufficiently tired of our blundering, He 
will shower us with good will and peace, regardless 
of our qualifications for enjoying them? 

We may not want to see it that way, and especially 
we may not want to bother with the necessary ad- 
justment to make room for a different view than 
we have had, but in effect, if not in actuality, what 
the herald angels sang was “‘and on earth peace, among 
men of good will.’”” For only in those who are men 
and women of good will is there room for the things 
that abide and transcend the wrecks and the ravages 
of time. Only in them is there room for the Spirit of 
Christmas—that helpfulness and kindness and willing- 
ness to share with others that, for a little while, 
transforms an all too inhuman world, when the flight 
of hours and days brings once more the last month 
of the year and the date when we remember the birth 
of him who was our greatest and noblest example of 
good will. 


* * * 


‘“‘THEOLOGS”’ AS ‘“‘INTERNES’’ 

The Lutheran Church is trying out a plan equivalent to an 
apprenticeship for its prospective pastors. By the application 
of efficiency tests in house-to-house religious canvassing, some 
graduates of the theological seminaries are selected for ad- 
vanced training, after the manner in which medical school 
graduates serve as hospital internes. For four months the candi- 
dates will serve as assistants in important and successful metro- 
politan churches, then for four months in relatively new and suc- 
cessful mission churches, and finally for a similar period in 
mission churches that are in danger of failure. Once they have 
satisfied these tests, the candidates will be ready for assignment. 
to pastorates of their own. 

This plan tends to systematize a practice in common use in 
most theological seminaries of all Protestant denominations. 
The students as a rule serve in summer as ad interim or vacation 
pastors of small churches or as assistants in large parishes where 
they may profit from the counsel of experienced pastors. After 
graduation a few usually are taken by city churches as regular 
assistants, sometimes specializing in certain forms of work. In 
some seminaries the ‘‘theologs”’ while still undergraduates are 
permitted to try their wings in small pulpits, a practice that may 
readily be overdone to the disadvantage of the students them- 
selves, however handy the fees may be. 

This Lutheran plan is expected to work so well that it will be 
applied to all seminary graduates. The men would gain from the 
variety of experience and would disclose their aptitudes. Not 
the least of its advantages would be the elimination of incompe= 
tents.—Boston Herald. 
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The Christmas Spirit in Daily Living 


Richard K. Morton 


HE W. P. A. workers were engaged in digging a 
long ditch by a roadside in biting weather. 
No shelter was near. Many of these men were 
inadequately or inappropriately clothed. Their lunches 
had frozen in a few moments after their arrival at 
work. People whizzed past in automobiles—many 
of them expensive ones—and some of these drivers 
turned to glance with a sneer or half-concealed amuse- 
ment at the scene, perhaps saying to themselves that 
those fellows ought to work more energetically. Of 
course they did not know that many of these men, 
thrown out of shoe-shops and other indoor labors, 
were unused to such conditions. All the men knew 
was that this was all the job they had, and it mean 
the only money they would have. And though it 
cost them health and caused them pain they would 
keep on at it until something happened. If their 
homes might not know Christmas, at least they would 
know a little warmth, nourishment, and shelter. 

A railroad engineer came to know where there was 
a crippled boy who lived upstairs in a tenement near 
the tracks. He came to look for him and whistle for 
him as the train rushed past. The boy was struggling 
with his handicap. The engineer’s waving and tooting 
of the whistle helped him in more ways than one—to 
cheer him up and give him something to live for. 
Then one year the engineer decided to see to it that 
other engineers knew about this boy. Together they 
arranged to have Christmas gifts delivered to him by 
one of their number, and also to pay for an examina- 
tion by a leading specialist. The boy had never seen a 
real locomotive engineer near at hand before—and he 
was thrilled to the depths. 

The Expositor tells of two small boys who went 
berrying. When they returned, the smaller of the 
two was seen to have his pail full, while the taller boy 
had very few berries in his, and therefore came in for 
a call-down on the charge of laziness. In fairness to 
him, however, the smaller boy said that the larger one 
had helped him and also another boy whom they had 
found at the berry patch. 

The other day one man asked another what he 
thought of a certain prominent citizen. In answer 
this man told an interesting incident. ‘You know, 
I have wanted to find out about him myself,” he said, 
“and I discovered that like myself he drives into the 
city from his suburban home every week-day morning. 
A lot of us fellows have the habit of getting our morn- 
ing papers from a boy who takes his stand at the stop- 
light at a great intersection. I happened to mention 
this man to the boy the other day, and his face in- 
stantly brightened up. ‘He’s a swell chap,’ he said, 
“and always has a good word for me, and he treats me 
fair, too. And last month he told me where my older 
brother could get a job, and just the other day he was 
late to work because he looked after my stuff when I 
was taken sick in the morning.’ Now it seems to me 
if a man’s newsboy talks that way about him, he can’t 
be such a bad sort.” 

A man now middle-aged told a friend the other 
day one of the incidents in his life that made it easy 


for him to believe in the Christmas spirit. One of his 
earliest boyhood recollections, he said, was of his 
father, who for years had to leave for his work about 
daylight, long before the children would get up. Each 
morning he would come in to see the children, and 
bend over them, saying something low to himself. 
Sometimes the children would be awake and would 
not let him know—but just that little attention, with- 
out words, meant something which held them to him 
with strong bonds of love. 

A very interesting story from real life was given in 
the December (1936) Reader’s Digest. It deals with 
the story of Laurence C. Jones. Jones, a Negro, was 
about to be lynched by a mob for a crime which he 
did not commit. He was given an opportunity to 
say a few words before the execution. He spoke not 
of himself but of the desperate needs of the Piney 
Woods School for Negro children, at Braxton, Miss. 
So earnestly and sincerely did he speak that the better 
type of men present, knowing the truth of his words, 
gave up the lynching, and as a result this little school 
won new support. This same section of the paper 
also tells of the Texas farmer who enjoys running tours 
for young people to distant places, so that they may 
see famous sights and enjoy the pleasures of travel, 
at low cost. It has opened up a new world to many 
of the young people of that area. 

Dr. Popplestone tells in a recent book of the 
struggles of Elias Howe, poor, deformed, and unhappy, 
who was pitifully unable to care for his family, but 
kept faith in himself, kept on with his researches, and 
finally perfected his sewing machine, and after he had 
fought prolonged court fights over the rights to it, at 
last became wealthy. 

Such a story reminds one of the case of Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of the famous book, “In 
His Steps.” Getting only a small amount of royalty 
from this book on account of some defect in a copy- 
right, he nevertheless has gone on to do other great 
things, refusing to be embittered by his experience. 
Charles Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, was a man de- 
formed and of stunted stature. Coming over here 
from a foreign land he had a very hard time to get 
started, but finally one of our greatest scientists, Alfred 
Nobel, having in mind the world’s need for peace, left 
a great sum of money to be used for a Peace Prize, to 
be administered by the Norwegian Parliament, and so 
its committee carries out his plans and seeks to en- 
courage great works for peace among the nations. 

A great university professor who understood 
young people as well as his subject, was one of those 
conducting oral examinations among the students, and 
he knew that a certain student was of the nervous and 
sensitive type. That student’s examination was held, 
and successfully passed, but it would ordinarily have 
been a few weeks before he would have heard the good 
news. The great professor, however, took the trouble 
to telephone the boy’s parents and to tell them to as- 
sure their son that everything was all right. It gave 
those parents new insight into that professor’s heart. 

A recent volume tells the story of a noted Brook- 
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lyn religious leader who started out in a small church 
in Atlanta, in the midst of race hatreds and bad social 
conditions. By sheer courage he stopped a newspaper 
campaign of hatred, and gradually secured for his 
people a gymnasium, library, and many other priv- 
ileges. One of his daughters, by a hard struggle, 
was given a college education, and she later took a very 
prominent position in the North—all because of the 
courage and devotion of that man. 

One of the most touching cases of sheer heroism 
is that of the shut-in who is in constant pain, has only 
one to care for her, and very little to do with, yet she 


is constantly making colored greeting cards, knitted 
things, and other gifts for people. She knows tele- 
phone numbers and addresses by the score, and none 
keeps up so well with community doings. She enters. 
into every bit of community welfare she can. In such 
ways I think the Christmas spirit is very clearly being 
worked out. I see more glory here than in many fine 
and dignified meetings which result in no good works. 
Let the spirit of Christmas make us all more useful, 
more friendly, more willing, and more aware of the 
importance of a religious faith, a supreme task in life, 
and love of folks. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who is now on his way home from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance 
of Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


NE of the major things that made us want to visit 

South Africa was the Kruger Animal Park. 

This is a national reserve for wild animal life. 

It is about as large as the state of Massachusetts, 
without Cape Cod. 

For more than thirty years this sanctuary for big 
game has been set aside, added to, and improved in 
many ways. The best months to visit it are August 
and September. For half the year the park is closed 
to visitors because of the prevalence of mosquitoes 
and malaria. It isa journey of more than one thou- 
sand miles to the Park and one thousand five hundred 
to Victoria Falls. 

Accordingly, August 23 saw us entering the big 
game sanctuary by the way of Nelspruit. 

The trip through the park was made in an Amer- 
ican car and no one was allowed to get out of it except 
at the rest camps. ~No guns can be fired, horns tooted 
or anything done to disturb or frighten the wild game. 
In the vicinity of lions one must not look out of the 
ear or talk. 

When we entered the park, we did not expect to 
see the game at once, but within five minutes we saw 
herds of zebras and wildebeests. 

Most numerous were varieties of the deer family, 
the stately kudo much like our antelopes, the water- 
bucks, the impalas, similar to our spotted deer, the 
stanboks, and the duikers. The warthogs were very 
amusing, especially when they ran, and stuck their 
tails straight up in the air. Other comedians of the 
park were the roving bands of monkeys and baboons, 
who swung from branch to branch, munched mock 
oranges and seemed to be as much interested in us as 
we were in them. 

The forenoon brought us to Crocodile River with 
the sign “‘Beware of the Crocodiles, they are dan- 
gerous,”’ also to Hippo Pool, where we saw a dozen or 
more of those corpulent water beasts, sunning them- 
selves most indolently in the pool. 

The great thrill of the day came after lunch, of 
which we partook in one of the rest camps. Our 


chauffeur told us lions were reported less than three 
miles from the camp, and we at once started to do 
some of our big game hunting with our cameras. Sure 
enough, as we reached the place where they were re- 
ported, not far from the car, walking in the grass, we 
saw two large lionesses going apparently down to the 
river Sabi to drink. About the same time a full-maned 
lion, a splendid specimen, sauntered across the road a. 
few rods away to a near-by hillside, and then we saw 
he was followed by other lionesses and four young ones,. 
perhaps six months of age. 

Some of them were so near we could almost. 
touch them, but no attempt was made to do so, the: 
truth probably being that we were all holding our 
breath. Last of all came sauntering up the road a 
fine lioness whose mouth and throat were red with 
blood, suggesting to our chauffeur guide that this 
family of lions had probably recently made a kill of a. 
deer or zebra and, after eating their fill, were retiring 
to the shade of the trees on the bank across the way 
from us to indulge in an after-dinner nap. 

All of the lions seemed absolutely fearless. The 
disdain they showed for us would indicate apparently 
that they felt themselves king of beasts, and man an 
inferior species. Of course if they had been used to 
having men pump lead into them with their firearms. 
they might not have been so fearless. 

And further, the fact that the hundreds of lions in 
the Park have never attacked visitors is explained on 
the ground that the smell of gasoline of the cars is 
distasteful to them, and overcomes the human odor, 
which might suggest food values. 

The old days of the horse and buggy would not 
have made the Park available to visitors as the auto-. 
mobile has. The roads in the reserve, which cover more 
than eight hundred miles, are dirt roads and rather 
poor, but when engaged in the pleasant task of spot- 
ting the game you naturally travel rather slowly and 
use your best powers of observation. 

We spent the night in a primitive camp where the 
hyenas in the vicinity did their best to keep us awake 
with their howling, supplemented by the incessant 
barking of the ranger’s dogs. We were in confinement. 
now, and the wild game were enjoying their freedom. 

The next day had new thrills for us. We saw 
many giraffes browsing on the tops of trees, and one 

which was not a rod from the road gave us an exhi- 
bition of his power of flight, which, if ungamly, was not. 
lacking in speed. 
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Another prize experience of the day was to see 
elephants in their natural state roaming through the 
woods breaking off branches and feeding on the leaves, 
and not depending on circus visitors to give them 
peanuts. A large elephant and a small one we saw 
wading across a shallow river. Ours was the pleasure 
also to see four wild ostriches run for some distance 


beside the car in the fields, some of which in the park 
are quite open. We saw many rare and beautiful 
birds, but no snakes. Although we came a long way 
to see this greatest of the world’s zoos, it fully met our 
anticipations. We do not know where else one can 
go, unless he is a real big game hunter, to see what. 
awaits him here. - 
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The Development of Ramsay MacDonald 


Leonard B. Gray 


AMSAY MACDONALD’S mind had few boun- 
daries. From early boyhood he had been a 
wide and alert reader. He had read widely 

and deeply outside of his favorite interests, which were 
scientific and political. I found quite a number of 
biblical references in his American speeches. He read 
philosophy and poetry. His reading of our Emerson 
and Thoreau induced him to visit Concord on one of 
his brief, hurried visits to our country. He had a 
thorough acquaintance not only with his own Burns 
and Scott, but also with the English authors. He had 
a long, arduous career in Parliament. He was a wide 
and observant traveler. He had access to every 
stratum of society and was at home in every stratum 
of society. I cannot feel that the charge that his 
knowledge was very limited was justified. 

But when I claim that his mind had few boun- 
daries I do not think primarily of his knowledge. 
Rather I think of his attitude, his understanding, his 
large and fair way of looking at any problem, his 
ability to see many factors in a situation, his clarity 
and comprehensiveness. More than any other labor 
leader in England, as far as I know, he understood 
the cultural types and the viewpoints and the needs 
of the other political parties. While many of his 
party thought chiefly of fighting the cause of the 
working man, he recognized and understood the needs 
of all classes. He was bigger than the Labor Party. 


— 
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For one who sprang from dire poverty and educated ~ 


himself outside the universities, his culture was amaz- 

ingly broad. Out of his wide reading and his wide 
| travel had grown his understanding of other countries. 

Even some of his severest critics acknowledged that 
he was a great international statesman. In some of 
his addresses at American universities he defined 
education as the ability to do reflective and creative 
thinking, as good taste, as the art of appreciating and 
discriminating as over against the mere possession of 
knowledge. Judged by his own definition MacDonald 
was an educated man. Doubtless his large, free mind 
was not free from prejudices and limitations, but 
despite these few boundaries one cannot help but 
being impressed by his well-stored, comprehensive 
mind. 

One finds the analytical and poetic strains in 
MacDonald’s mind, the former being a bit more 
dominant. But the poetic and figurative qualities of 
his mind were unquestionably fine. Now and then his 
‘prose style leaps and sings, now and then is colorful 
and buoyant. His imagery is vivid and apt, and yet it 
was the analytical quality of his mind that impressed 
the reader and the hearer the most. His power of 
clear analysis, of close-knit reasoning, of making the 


reader or listener see, was truly remarkable. His 
highly developed power of clear, concise, precise state- 
ment came undoubtedly from his unique ability to 
grasp the various factors and the pith of a situation. 

There was a humorous side to this great mind, 
but his humor, it was often said, was rather heavy. 
More in evidence and much stronger were the ethical 
and philosophical and idealistic qualities of his mind. 
His appeal was largely moral. His mind was like a 
deep sea, brooding, solemn, imparting the feeling of 
infinite depths and resources. It was said that his 
mind was not flexible, and perhaps in the main this 
was true, and yet in his American speeches it seemed 
not without some flexibility and playfulness. But al- 
ways his lighter vein was light and infrequent, like 
little gusts of wind on deep waters. You think more 
of the depths than the gusts. You are impressed by 
vast reserve. The words spoken were suggestive of 
great resources held in restraint. He was not a run- 
ning, laughing brook, but rather a vast, deep ocean. 

How now shall we explain this mind? How shall 
we trace its development and learn the influences 
that formed it? I recall Dr. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, Boston, once saying that he in- 
herited the logical side of his mind from his father, 
and the poetical side of his mind from his mother. 
MacDonald too possessed these two elements in his 
nature to a marked degree, and if one knew enough 
about his sturdy Scottish ancestry one could partly 
explain his mind and personality. 

We do know, however, that early in life Mac- 
Donald acquired a fondness for reading, and read 
everything he could get his hands on. In his village 
school at Lossiemouth on the shores of Moray Firth 
he had a wise and sympathetic teacher who not only 
taught the boy much, but also encouraged him to con- 
tinue his studies, and to develop his fine possibilities. 

After those days in the village school the following 
were, in our opinion, definite turning points (or arrow 
points if you like) in MacDonald’s intellectual de- 
velopment. 

(1) The youth’s decision at the early age of 
eighteen to go to London put him in the center of 
educational advantages. In the London libraries he 
found ample opportunity to satisfy his insatiable 
appetite for reading. 

(2) The opportunity to do chemical work in the 
laboratory of a friend. This gave to his mind, al- 
ready of a somewhat scientific bent, a scientific de- 
velopment which largely accounted for his honest 
search for facts in any situation, for his keen powers 
of analysis, for his powers of clear statement, and for 
his belief that progress must come in a gradual, evo- 
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lutionary way, and not in the method of the Russian 
revolutionists, whom he never endorsed. It was 
natural that this student of science should see social- 
ism moving progressively and not suddenly, natural 
that he should say, ‘‘Socialism is a tendency, not a re- 
vealed dogma, and therefore it is modified in its form 
of expression from generation to generation.” 

Science knows no hurry, no short-cuts, no undue 
speed in its patient, sure laws, and so it had much to do 
in making the young man a builder and not a breaker, 
a firm believer in steady, gradual progress. 

(3) His secretaryship to Mr. Thomas Lough, a 
Gladstonian candidate and later a Gladstonian M. P. 
from West Islington. This gave the future Prime 
Minister of Great Britain considerable knowledge of 
politics. 

(4) His writing. Early in his London life he be- 
gan to write articles on the political and social ques- 
tions. This experience, besides making him widely 
and favorably known, disciplined his powers of ex- 
pression. This experience of writing before he had 
done much public speaking gave him the lucidity and 
correctness of style so typical of his speeches. 

(5) His marriage in 1896 to Margaret Gladstone, 
who belonged to a famous and cultured family. This 


gave him access to cultivated society, a stratum of so- 
ciety heretofore closed to him, and the companionship 
and encouragement of a woman who shared his ideals. 
Her intellectual stimulus and the great minds in poli- 
tics, social reform and literature that came to their 
‘at homes” at 3 Lincoln Place, London, meant an in- 
estimable value in MacDonald’s development and rise. 

(6) His travels to foreign countries did much to 
give him the knowledge and type of mind which 
enabled him to become the great international states- 
man and worker for peace the world knows him to 
have been. 

There were other great turning points in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s career, such as his secretaryship of the 
Labor Party, his leadership in Parliament of the Labor 
Party, his break with the Liberal Party which many 
claimed he should have joined, and his formation of a 
national government, but these were the natural re- 
sults of the influences I have mentioned and not in 
themselves pivotal points or forces in his intellectual 
development, although doubtless in his career. These 
six influences, chief of which were the influences of his 
scientific studies and of his marriage, I feel, largely 
account for the rich and well-rounded development of 
this great statesman. 


Religion Coming of Age 


Randall S. Hilton 


CIENTIFIC experimentation and our highly 
mechanized industrialism have precipitated a 
crisis in religion. The emotionalism of the 

Victorian era, the other-worldliness of orthodoxy and 
the sophisticated indifference of liberalism are all im- 
potent when faced with the practical problems of 
modern life. The common man is disillusioned, and 
mistrusts religion. The promises of punishment or 
reward in a future life no longer seriously affect the 
conduct of the modern man. Liberalism has been 
made a cloak of respectability for those desiring to es- 
cape the rigors of discipline. 

Religion must come of age. It must realize that 
it is neither a strict code of conduct nor a system of be- 
liefs, but rather that it is a way of living which includes 
the whole of man and the whole of life. It is the 
quest for the good ife, a quest which requires con- 
sistency in thought and action. 

It may seem incongruous to speak of religion 
coming of age when it has a history as old as mankind. 
But maturity is not a matter of years. It is the knowl- 
edge of, and the acceptance of, the responsibilities of 
life. 

I 

The first duty of a religion which has come of 
age is to the men and women who live in this world. 
“If your brother asks for bread, would you give him 
a stone?” A mature religion will not offer stones to 
those who need bread. It will give food to those that 
hunger, and drink to those that thirst, not as charity 
but as a practical demonstration of the religious way 
of living. Too many so-called Christians have con- 
sidered Jesus as impractical. He was the most prac- 
ticalof men. He was teaching men to put into prac- 
tice ideas which if they became universal would revo- 


lutionize society. In his day those that had a stake 
in that society crucified him. Ever since the conver- 
sion of Constantine organized Christianity has had a 
stake in the status quo and has opposed changes, even 
those based upon ideals in which it professed to be- 
lieve. The Church has never been willing to sacrifice 
itself in order to save mankind. 

A religion which has come of age will demonstrate 
to this chaotic world that worldly principles are im- 
practical and that the principles of religion are prac- 
tical. It will live in this world and make its contribu- 
tion to this life. 

If religion is to assume its proper role as the 
molder of the characters of men and the character of 
society it must intensify its devotion to the truth. 
While the natural sciences have moved steadily for- 
ward the social sciences have lagged behind. Men 
have been backward in the search for the truth con- 
cerning the relationships between themselves. Re- 
ligion has been particularly slow in utilizing and de- 
veloping the social sciences, and yet without them re- 
ligion cannot be constructive in giving the only answer 
possible to the question, “‘Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 

Religion must seek the truth concerning man and 
men. It must know the truth if it would be free, even 
though that truth may be difficult to accept. A re- 
ligion which has come of age will accept the truth 
even if it requires sacrifice. 

It is true that we no longer make martyrs of those 
who discover new laws which govern the universe, 
that we honor those who find new ways of making the 
forces of nature better serve the interests of man, and 
that we give Distinguished Service Crosses to those 
who invent new and more powerful instruments for 
annihilating our enemies. But we still crucify those 
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who would invent new relationships between men, even 
if those inventions are based upon commonly-accepted 
principles. 

Jesus accepted not only the principles of Judaism 
but also their implications. ‘Ye have heard it said, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ but I say unto you, he that hateth 
his brother is condemned.”” He knew that murder 
was only the outward expression of an inward hatred, 
and being a practical man he gave a constructive solu- 
tion, “I say unto you, love your enemies, do good to 
them that spitefully use you.” 

We believe in the principles of democracy. But 
democracy is a method by which men work with each 
other. Thus it is impossible to have political democracy 
without industrial democracy. This is a truth which 
is hard to accept and those peoples who have refused 
to face it have resorted to dictatorships. “Know the 
truth, and the truth will make you free’’—providing 
it is acted upon. 

II 

Thus in mature religion acceptance of responsi- 
bility, ethical conduct, and devotion to truth will form 
the basis of worship. Worship is an attitude of mind 
which can be achieved only when one constantly 
strives to make one’s conduct exemplify the principles 
which inspire one to worship. It will teach us hu- 
mility and yet give us confidence in the power of 
truth. Religion which has come of age will have a 


Redeeming 


Victor S. 


DISTINGUISHED American poet and essayist 
wrote in a private letter: “I have a radio in my 
apartment, but my wife and I hardly ever tune 

it in. The music is beneath contempt, except for the 
Philharmonic concerts Sunday afternoons, and the 
so-called lectures are stupid and empty.” 

This adverse verdict is, of course, too severe. We 
have grand opera Saturday afternoons during the 
season, and we have some recitals and concerts that 
even the experienced and cultivated music lover can 
enjoy. We have some—alas, very few—educational 
broadeasts—notably that by the University of Chi- 
cago—that really convey useful information and at 
the same time avoid pedantry and distressing heavi- 
ness. 

But who does not know that tens of thousands of 
cultivated men and women have almost despaired of 
their radio sets, and on every suitable occasion assert, 
more in sorrow than in anger, that the radio—that 
wonderful instrumentality of worthy entertainment, 
knowledge and culture—has been ruined by crass ig- 
norance, blatant commercialism and _ short-sighted 
greed? And, after all, the broadcasting companies, 
the radio chains or stations, and the larger advertisers 
cannot long remain blind and indifferent to the strong 
feelings of thousands of intelligent and influential 
people. The mob may be easily pleased, but when the 
judicious grieve and deplore, those responsible for 
these attitudes must stop, consider and take stock. 

This article will not scold or indict the authors 
and sponsors of our radio programs. Its purpose is 
purely constructive. It will submit suggestions in a 


mature worship, a worship which inspires greater 
service to mankind. 

Liberals like to think that theirs is a mature re- 
ligion. It is at least sophisticated. It has abandoned 
many illusions. But too often it is negative in its 
emphasis rather than affirmative. Its concept of the 
brotherhood of man reaches no higher plane than that 
of mere tolerance, and its tolerance is often only in- 
difference. It wants to be intelligent and, therefore, 
objective. But because its objectivity is not related 
to truth its conclusions and conduct become confused. 
Such a religion cannot survive the present crisis. 

If religion is to survive it must come of age. It 
must accept its responsibilities and opportunities in 
this world. It must be affirmative in its devotion to 
the truth. It must recognize the need for consistency 
in ethical thought and action. It will put a practical 
meaning into worship. 

The ideals of our great religious prophets were 
not just figments of the imagination. They were the 
result of keen insight and understanding of men. 
They knew the potentialities of people. Those who 
have any religion at all today may make those ideals 
realities if they utilize the instruments and knowledge 
at their command, if their religion grows in wisdom 
and stature and reaches maturity. A religion which 
has come of age can bring order into this chaotic 
world. 


the Radio 


Yarros 


spirit of sweet reasonableness. Let them be judged 
on their merit, in the light of common knowledge and 
elementary principles of psychology. 

In the first place, it is plainly absurd to boast of 
“high ideals,” “progressive standards,” devotion to 
public service, love of art and beauty, and continue 
to give jazz and near-jazz the prominence these forms 
of so-called popular music have been accorded for 
years. There is, of course, fine jazz music, but not 
much of it, and certainly ninety percent of the jazz 
actually played is anything but fine. It is, indeed, 
cheap, trivial and wearisome. Crowds in the hotels 
and restaurants may applaud it, but American au- 
diences are notoriously polite and kind. Moreover, 
they often applaud the conductors and the musi- 
cians, whom they like, not the stuff inflicted upon 
them. 

Take a single illustration. On a certain recent oc- 
casion, the inauguration of a new coast-to-coast broad- 
casting chain furnished a good test of the standards 
followed, not those professed in the flamboyant 
speeches or glib promises of the directors and managers 
of the affiliated chains or stations. The millions of 
listeners, old and new, were assured of “high-quality 
entertainment.”’ But what did they get? One chain af- 
ter another, one station after another, gave them vul- 
gar jazz, the same kind of jazz, plus a little crooning 
and some choral singing. It made absolutely no dif- 
ference whether you heard Lou’s orchestra, or Tedd’s, 
or Eddie’s, or Roy’s, or Jack’s, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, each and all of these cities were represented by 
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jazz bands and cacophony, noise and rubbish. Only 
one station had the sense to contribute real and appro- 
priate music—Wagner’s march and chorus from Tann- 
hiuser and similar compositions. 

Now, there is.a limit to the public’s consumption 
of jazz and near-jazz. Even a moron knows this. 
Would not the great public have been grateful and 
responsive had the inauguration of a new nation-wide 
chain been celebrated by a distinguished symphony 
orchestra, and by some artistic soloists? It would, be- 
yond question, but it gets little or no chance to ex- 
press its appreciation of fine and lovely music. Yet 
we are told again and again that radio has done 
wonders for good music and has brought millions of new 
converts to grand opera and to the concert-hall! What, 
pray, is being done for these millions? How many 
hours a week—to be practical—are assigned to them? 
What can they look forward to, in music, as they ex- 
amine the weekly or daily announcements? 

Is it too much to ask that the three leading 
American symphony orchestras be engaged to broad- 
cast their programs? Would the cost be prohibitive? 
If so, why not invite the public to help finance such 
an arrangement? In Great Britain, as we know, the 
owners of radio sets pay a small annual tax for the 
privilege of enjoying the offerings of the broadcasters. 
Americans, it seems, would object to that plan; they 
are believed to prefer indirect payment for their 
radio program, payment in form of higher prices for 
goods, since the advertisers expect to pass on all their 
cost items to the consumers. But no one can doubt 
that hundreds of thousands would cheerfully make 
voluntary contributions, as they did at the request of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to a fund or funds 
raised for the purpose of giving them genuinely superior 
artistic programs. 

Again, turn to chamber music. Is it wild to ask 
the great broadcasting companies to organize two or 
three quartets and trios and to let each of these give 
one weekly concert? The public is learning to ap- 
preciate, and delight in, intimate, beautiful, melo- 
dious chamber music; this fact is now pretty gen- 
erally recognized. Yet what is radio, essentially a 
“home companion,” doing for chamber music? Next 
to nothing. Here, assuredly, cost is not a grave ob- 
stacle. Hundreds of fine musicians are unemployed; 
their devotion to their art is far greater than their 
passion for dollars; a very moderate fee would satisfy 
them if they were given a chance to play Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms and the other 
masters. And what prestige such programs would 
mean to radio! 

If chamber music at present appeals only to 
thousands, what is the matter with light opera and 
with the excellent dance music of the prejazz age? 
Everybody knows that the ‘“‘waltz-time” broadcasts 
are exceedingly popular. Why not increase these? 
Why not revive the less familiar but stirring, agree- 
able, delightful waltzes of the Strausses, of Wald- 
teufel, of a dozen other Austrian and German musi- 
cians of talent and originality? Waldteufel is said to 
have written over seventy waltzes. Only a few of them 
are known today. All of them are full of attractive 
and fascinating tunes and melodies. How refreshing 
they would be to a jazz-bored generation! 


And think, too, of the once popular operettas— 
The Beggar Student, The Gypsy Baron, The Chimes 
of Normandy, Veronique, The Bat, The Daughter of 
the Regiment, and a dozen others. There is a wealth 
of beauty and pleasure in such music as this, and even 
the superior or snobbish admirers of the classical com- 
posers do not scorn it or pretend that it does not please 
and soothe them. Why not draw freely upon those 
neglected sources? Echo answers, Why not? There 
certainly is no good explanation, none compatible 
with intelligence, taste and fair knowledge of the 
past, of the total neglect of those grateful sources. 

Perhaps the average advertiser would think the 
idea preposterous, but the managers of the broadcast- 
ing chains and stations, and their advisers, are not all 
musical Babbitts, and a few of them may, if the sug- 
gestion is pondered by them, find it worth while to 
make some experiments, and at the end of a season poll 
the listeners and find out that, after all, chamber music 
and bright, cheerful, pleasant music, yield financial as 
well as moral dividends! 

And why not offer a series of popular lectures on 
the sciences and the arts? The lectures we do get 
sporadically are not all of indifferent quality, but 
popular education requires system, order, co-ordina- 
tion, continuity. Lectures on astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, biology, geography, philosophy, esthetics, 
in simple language, would undoubtedly command a 
wide radio audience. The same lecture, carefully 
prepared, could be given twice a week, once in the 
evening. Universities, one cannot doubt, would 
heartily support such a series, and younger instructors 
of ability and legitimate ambition would eagerly re- 
spond to an appeal for co-operation on reasonable 
terms. Who will deny that such a series of lectures 
would prove immensely popular? 

And while on this subject of lectures, let me ask 
why it is that not one of those who comment upon 
music have deemed it advisable to explain to the great 
public the meaning of the technical terms they use? 
Millions of listeners do not know, when they hear 
such terms as allegro, scherzo, andante, adagio, presto, 
rondo, to say nothing of qualifying words like ma non 
troppo, con moto, etc., what on earth the commen- 
tator means! Why not translate them into English? 
What a sigh of relief and satisfaction millions would 
emit, and how thankful they would be for the clearing 
up of an irritating, unnecessary mystery! 

And let me ask, too, why no radio station has 
considered it proper and useful to ask an engineer to 
deliver a lecture on wireless, on long and short waves, 
on the improvements that have practically eliminated 
interference and resulted in infinitely better trans- 
mission and reception? Here are questions that in- 
terest every intelligent listener. Radio is a marvel; 
well, noblesse oblige: let radio explain itself to its grow- 
ing audience. 

Now, a few words of friendly advice to the ad- 
vertisers. We are apparently committed in this 
country to non-governmental, competitive, commer- 
cially-sustained broadcasting. The advertisers are 
business men and it would be idle to exhort them to 
sacrifice profit and serve, at a permanent loss, some 
altruistic ideal of public good. But self-interest, as 
the classical economists always reminded us, must be 
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enlightened. The advertiser too often seems to forget 
that he is at the mercy of the consumer, who, if he 
gets bored, simply tunes off the station he is listening 
to and tunes in another station. The advertiser 
whose agent or spokesman is too zealous, or too tedious, 
or too extravagant, may kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Let me note some of the more common 
mistakes of these hired agents, the would-be salesmen. 

It may have been clever in the earlier years of 
radio for the advertiser to say to the public: ‘‘Get this 
lotion, or this soap, or this cigarette, or this medicine, 
tomorrow.”’ But when hundreds of agents say the 
same thing, and say it several times in fifteen minutes, 
the impression they make is very faint, and few pay 
any attention to them. The insistence upon “‘to- 
morrow” now provokes a smile. The formula must be 
varied; the public needs a new phrase now and then. 

And, further, it is a serious mistake for the ad- 
vertiser to interrupt the program several times, and 
iterate and reiterate his commercial plea between 
songs, or between news items of interest. The listener 
is alert and experienced now, and he just tunes off the 
moment he hears the overfamiliar refrain. In many 
families this tuning off to avoid boredom has become 
a fine art. Make your plea or recommendation once, 
or twice, and accept the consequences. The public is 
not all moronic! 

Again, it is silly to give us ‘‘the correct time” every 
hour or so. Most of us have clocks and watches. It 
is well to enable us to regulate these by radio, but the 
thing is being woefully overdone; it has become a 
nuisance. Weather reports, too, are welcome, but a 
few reports a day are quite sufficient. 

The foregoing examples are meant to be illus- 
trative. There are other abuses, major and minor, 
which threaten to make radio another name for ennuz 
and to alienate hosts of intelligent listeners. 

The stations, by the way, are not wholly without 
responsibility for this alienating. Is it really neces- 
sary to “identify the station” every fifteen minutes? 
Would not hourly identification serve every proper 
purpose, considering that the radio starts very early 
in the morning and goes on till one or two o’clock a. 
m.? What makes this feature even worse is that many 
of the announcers are so faithful to their employers 
that they “‘identify’’ the station not once every fifteen 
minutes, but three or four times. It is a dreadul bore 
to hear: “‘This is Station PUNK in the Scraper Build- 
ing, Chicago.” 

’ Radio stations, like public utilities, should consult 
practical psychologists and learn from them that cer- 
tain practices tend to defeat their avowed ends. Bar- 
bers who talk too much are shunned; book agents who 
do not know when to stop or take ‘‘No” for an answer 
seldom get another chance in the same home. Mod- 
eration and reasonableness in all things is a good 
motto. Radio is not changing human nature or render- 
ing annoying, blatant and offensive methods of ad- 
vertising palatable and profitable 

Radio has a great and brilliant future—in the 
right hands. In the wrong hands it cannot fail to 
spread and intensify the disgust which radio is creating 
in many circles. Moreover, that disgust is likely to 
develop a demand for public control of broadcasting, 
with the new evils that bureaucracy always brings 


with it. To repeat, self-interest is aie only when it 
is decently enlightened. The broadcasters themselves 
tacitly recognize this truth, or they would not prate 
as volubly as they do of high standards, of service, of 
progressive and broad-minded policies. It is patent 
that the amount of piffle, vulgarity, flat and stale 
“humor,” worthless jazz and obnoxious, irritating 
forms and methods of advertising daily and hourly 
inflicted on the public belies and mocks the solemn 
protestations of the broadcasters and their managers 
and directors. 

The foregoing measures recommended with a 
view to bettering the radio situation assuredly are not 
radical or Utopian. They do not require the sacrifice 
of enduring financial success. On the contrary. I will 
not say, ““Do it tomorrow,” but I suggest a little heart- 
searching, a little dispassionate reflection, a little 
sincere study of the grievances indicated in this article, 
and a determination to adjust them and suit action 
to word. 

Let us bear in mind that radio is a public utility. 
It is subject to regulation, and the Federal Radio 
Commission will not always be complacent, artisti- 
cally and culturally negligible, incapable of rising 
above commercial standards. Sooner or later the com- 
mission will demand of the stations it licenses a decent 
regard for civilized taste. It will discover that 
British, French and German radio programs are in- 
finitely superior, on the whole, propaganda aside, to 
American programs. The American traveling and 
reading public has already made this discovery. There 
is no possible justification for our inferiority. Cupid- 
ity and stupidity alone account for it. And we really 
cannot permit cupidity and stupidity to determine 
radio policies. Laissez-faire as a policy has its limits. 
Commercialism must meet education, art and cultural 


values generally half way, and thus redeem itself. 
* * * 


AS VERMONT SEES MRS. MARY GRACE CANFIELD 


“Patron saint to the needy,” is the way Mrs. Mary Grace 
Canfield’s many friends describe her, but to herself she is “‘just 
a person interested in worth-while causes.” Aid to the handi- 
capped, the world peace movement, prohibition, liberalism in 
religion and education, equal opportunities for women, the pres- 
ervation of local history and folklore, all these causes win, not 
only her interest, but her active support. 

For almost a quarter of a century she has conducted a craft 
shop in Woodstock in which she has never sold any commercially 
made products. Everything in her shop, from linen-weaving to 
pewter bowls, is made either by charitable organizations or by 
handicapped individuals who are dependent on such sales for their 
livelihood. Hers was the first shop in the state to dispose of 
the handiwork of the Vermont State crippled, a project which 
she has given ardent support, frequently going out personally to 
raise money needed to carry on the work. 

A native of Ohio and a graduate of the University of Akron, 
Mrs. Canfield came to Woodstock more than thirty years ago 
with her husband, the Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D. Fora 
number of years Dr. Canfield served as pastor of the Woodstock 
and South Woodstock churches, before being transferred to the 
South by the Universalist Mission Board, from which he re- 
tired this year. They have, however, always maintained their 
home here and return to Woodstock every summer. 

A staunch worker for women’s suffrage long before women 
won the right to vote, Mrs. Canfield now reaps the fruits of her 
struggles in that cause, as president of the Woodstock League of 
Women Voters. She is also an active member of the Women’s 
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League for Peace and Freedom and of several prohibition or- 
ganizations. 

Despite her already full round of activities, Mrs. Canfield 
last year agreed to write the history of the Kedron Valley and 
the South Parish, now. known as South Woodstock. The writing 
of the history is being sponsored by Owen Moon, owner of the 
Upway Farms in South Woodstock, who persuaded Mrs. Can- 
field to undertake the work. 

Having undertaken the job, she is devoting every spare 
moment to its completion, which she expects to accomplish 
soon. She has spent hours pouring over records in the office 
of the town clerk and looking through huge piles of old letters, 
newspapers and scrapbooks sent her by present and former 
residents of the Kedron Valley. She has walked miles of de- 
serted back roads, which have never been passable to automobiles, 
in order to learn their destination and view for herself the old 
cellar holes and remains of buildings inhabited by early settlers, 
all in preparation for writing the history. The more than thirty 
pages of the volume will be illustrated by numerous pen and ink 
drawings from the hand of Miss Muriel Thomas of New York, 
who spends her summers in Woodstock. 

Having compiled most of her data last winter and spring, 
Mrs. Canfield has been writing and revising her manuscript 
during the summer. She writes in long hand as she sits in a low 
rocker facing the large window which looks out toward the en- 
trance to her shop. Although customers mean an interruption 
to her writing, she takes it all as part of the day’s work. Besides 
waiting on regular customers she receives numerous calls from 
persons wanting information or other assistance. 

“Who can we get to speak at the high school alumni ban- 
quet?”’ ‘“We just stopped by to see if you might know where there 
is a small furnished house for rent for some friends of ours.” 
“What can I give to Mrs. Blank? I’ve just learned this is her 
birthday?”’ To allsuch requests Mrs. Canfield supplies the right 
answer, giving a little pertinent advice on the side, such as re- 
minding the representatives of the alumni association that they 
“‘can’t expect to fly as high as getting Dorothy Thompson for a 
banquet speaker.’’ And they all take it from her and like it, for 
they know it’s good common sense and straight-from-the-shoul- 
der advice they’re getting. 

Started twenty-three years ago by Mrs. Canfield, assisted 
by a committee of local women, the craft shop was located in the 
village for the first ten years, but in 1924 it was moved to the shed 
of the 110-year-old Canfield home on Hill Road. Many of the 
products in the shop come from the Appalachian Mountain folk 
schools, but the most of them are made by handicapped indi- 
viduals. Handsome pewter ware is made by a former university 
professor who was forced to give up teaching after a nervous 
break-down. Another man who was for years an executive of a 
large publishing house began painting on textiles, following a 
crippling illness, and now executes very intricate patterns on 
bedspreads and shawls for a living. These are just examples 
of the sort of people Mrs. Canfield is assisting through her craft 
shop. How many she has helped through her other ‘‘good 
causes,” it is impossible to calculate, but certain it is that the 
number is considerable. That they appreciate her efforts in 
their behalf is attested by the heavy ‘‘thank you” mail she re- 
ceives almost daily.—Burlington Free Press and Times. 

* * * 


TIMILTY NOT A G-MAN 


Some fastidious readers of The Herald are aggrieved by a 
recent radio address of Police Commissioner Timilty. They say, 
more in anger than in sorrow, that he ought to be censured for 
his failure to pronounce the final letter of words ending in ing. 
But is not the suave Joseph following an old English precedent? 
Even Galsworthy has some of his characters drop the g. If 
we may accept the authority of the writers of English society 
novels, Berkeley Square disregards the little ultimate g as freely 
as the serving classes clutter up the pages with their dropped h’s— 
compensating therefor by hooking h’s on where they ought not 
to be. Are we to insist that our handsome leader of Berkeley 


Street, who has a touch of Berkeley Square, shall be not only a 
big G-man but a little g-man? 

Our critics of the sensitive tympana might turn their at- 
tention to other irritating deficiencies of local and national 
speech. Many orators fail to put the first ‘‘n”’ in “government,” 
even President Roosevelt having herein a community of interest 
with Herbert Hoover and Governor Landon. In Boston, per- 
haps elsewhere, ‘‘mayoralty”’ receives five syllables, the explana- 
tion being that most persons find it difficult to throw an accent. 
back to the first syllable of a sesquipedalian word. They insert an 
“7? between the ‘‘l”’ and the ‘‘t.’’ Philip Hale used to discuss the 
triviality gravely and dismiss it with the question: “After all, 
what does it matter to the infinity?’”—Boston Herald. 

* * * 


RACKETS 


It should be remembered that the fight against rackets is 
not entirely up to welfare departments. The public itself has. 
an obligation to protect its own purse—and to protect the social 
agencies of the community. A little wisdom would go a long 
way. Itis hardly the part of wisdom for a man to lend his name 
as a sponsor or director of an organization about which he knows. 
nothing, as have many prominent men in the past, to their even-: 
tual embarrassment. There was for example the senator from 
Massachusetts who responded willingly to a telegram requesting 
his sponsorship for a new statue to the Minute Men of Lexington. 
With the use of the senator’s name several thousand dollars rolled. 
in. But the statue remained “‘a project,’ for when the time 
came to commission a sculptor the money had all gone to ‘‘col- 
lection overhead.” 

Similarly Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public might wisely lay 
down a rule or two for themselves: not to respond with money to 
telephone solicitations, especially when an offer has been made to 
have a messenger call for the contributions; not to be too much 
influenced by religious titles claimed by persons unknown to 
them—such titles are easy to assume; to take with a grain of salt 
any telephone call from a “‘judge’’ or from any public official 
asking for funds; and to check the authority for the use of promi- 
nent names on the letterhead or on any literature of an unknown 
soliciting organization. Reputable social agencies will not be 
injured by such precautions on the part of the contributing 
public. They welcome inquiries into their methods of raising 
funds as well as their activities. Only the charity racketeer 
puts on the heat in the face of inquiry. After all, it would be 
difficult for any charity racket to prosper without a gullible pub- 
lic.— Kathryn Close, in The Survey. 

* * * 


I SEND FORTH MY SONG INTO THE NIGHT 
Glenn Wilmer Douglass 
I send forth my song into the night. 


The soft, clinging air wraps all things round as with a garment, 
fold on fold. 

I would not have the shadows leave before their time. 

God in His great mercy shuts out the light of the sun that we may 
behold the things that are within. 

Out in the darkness men are waiting to hear my song. 

I shall sing to them that day will soon be breaking. 

Keep up your courage, brothers, a little longer. 

Succor shail come to you from the land of the sunrise; 

Hope shall flourish with the coming of day. 

If I cannot see you in the darkness, I shall behold you at the 
dawning. : 

The night is hushed, and beyond the blackness the stars are 
listening. 

My song shall go winging its way into the heavens; 

It shall pulsate against the plumage of angels; 

It shall shiver in fragments against the stars! 

The night cometh, but the day breaketh! 

Sing on, my soul, sing on! 
Acton, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NOTE HAS BEEN MADE OF CONTENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Acting under instructions from the Chicago Convention, I 
sent to the President of the United States a copy of Resolution 
XIX, entitled World Peace. I have just received the following 
acknowledgment, which may be of interest to the readers of the 
Leader: 

Department of State 
Washington, November 24, 1937 

Sir: j 
The receipt is acknowledged, by reference from 

the White House, of your letter of November 8, 1937, em- 

bodying a resolution adopted by the Universalist Gen- 

eral Convention at its biennial session recently held in 

Chicago, placing on record its abhorrence of the institu- 

tion of war as a means of settling international disputes 

and rivalries and urging leadership in the paths of peace 

and justice. 

In reply you are informed that note has been made 
of the contents of your communication. 
Very truly yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 


John Hickerson, 
Acting Chief Division of European Affairs. 


Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 


* * 


FACTS ABOUT AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The letter of Roland D. Sawyer with reference to the trans- 
portation of pupils to parochial schools ought to be supplemented 
by some information as to what the real issue is. Many readers 
outside of Massachusetts may be misled by the caption on the 
letter. 

The act in question is as clear a violation of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth as any act could be. And it is the sort of 
legislation which is contrary to the fundamental principles es- 
tablished early in the history of our republic. 

Chapter 390 of the Acts of 1936, signed by Governor Curley 
June 19, 1936, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Clause (2) of section five of chapter forty of the 
General Laws, as appearing in the Tercentenary Edition, 
is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

Pupils attending private schools of elementary 
and high school grade, except such schools as are oper- 
ated for profit, in whole or in part, shall be entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as to transportation to 
and from school as are provided herein for pupils of 
public schools. 


The Constitution of Massachusetts as amended by Article 
XLVI, adopted by vote of the people November 6, 1917, provides 
(to quote those clauses apposite to the issue in question): 


. . no grant, appropriation or use of public money 
or property or loan of public credit shall be made or 
authorized by the commonwealth or any political division 
thereof for the purpose of founding, maintaining or aiding 
any school or institution of learning, whether under 
public control or otherwise, wherein any denominational 
doctrine is inculcated . . . . and no such grant (etc.) 
shall be made or authorized for the purpose of founding, 
maintaining or aiding any church, religious denomina- 
tion or society... . 


‘When the bills on this subject were filed the legislative bulletin 


described them as providing for the transportation of pupils to 
parochial schools. It is unnecessary for me to state the situation 
on Beacon Hill in the years 1935-36, which had something to do 
with the success in getting Chapter 390 enacted. 

A.M. 


* Ox 


THE OATH OUR LEGISLATORS TAKE 
To the Editor of the Leader; 

The Constitution of the United States and the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts prohibit the use of public 
funds for sectarian purposes. Yet, according to a statement 
made by Roland D. Sawyer in a letter published in the Leader of 
November 20, he, a member of the Legislature and sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution, introduced a bill (now a law) providing for 
the transportation of parochial school pupils at public expense. 

Has Mr. Sawyer no adequate conception of the meaning of 
the Constitution of his country and the oath solemnly taken 
by him, as a member of the Legislature, to uphold it? The excuse 
given in his letter will not be accepted by right-minded citizens 
who respect the Constitution and believe in the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Parochia! schools are distinctly sectarian and as such have 
no legal right to the use of publicfunds. The free, non-sectarian 
public schools, the bulwark of our liberties, should have the loyal 
support of every citizen. But if the public schools are not good 
enough for children of Roman Catholic parents, because deemed 
so by the Vatican at Rome, and Catholic children are thereby 
deprived of the benefit of a public school education, then the 
parents are obligated to provide for all expenses incurred in 
sending their children to parochial schools. 

There is no question that this law if permitted to remain on 
the statute books will prove but the entering wedge to further de- 
mands upon the public treasury for state support of sectarian 
schools, to the detriment of popular education and of the public 
school system in particular. 

This disregard for the fundamental law of the land should 
stir the hearts and minds of every citizen who believes in Amer- 
ican principles of government in demanding repeal of this legis- 
lation, and no time should be lost in bringing about its repeal. 
The citizens of Massachusetts should be aroused to a realization 
of their duty to their country and its free institutions. 

William H. Price. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


WHERE JOHANNES LOST THE WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am moved to inquire concerning a brief editorial utter- 
ance in your issue of November 20, which has troubled me slightly 
and (I am told) has caused some unhappiness in the hearts of 
others who are officially involved in the occasion which your 
editorial criticizes. I refer to ‘Our Secret Klan of Laymen.” 
My first reaction as I read this caustic little utterance, was— 
“That does not sound like Johannes.’”’ My second reaction: 
Gil. Potter and his committee who are trying so hard to drag 
along our rather indolent Massachusetts and Rhode Island lay- 
men, and who really work hard to produce something worth 
while out of their rather tenuous organization, will not be much 
comforted or encouraged by this comment. Third reaction: 
What does he mean by ‘‘Secret Klan’? I enclose herewith the 
announcement which came in ample time to the men of our 
church. Announcement was made in two issues of our church 
calendar, and the only thing that prevented our representation 
was the fact that our own annual bazaar that week occupied the 
complete attention and service of the men of our parish who 
usually attend these profitable meetings. Later inquiries have 
revealed the fact that similar notices reached the men’s groups 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. So—why the caption 
“Secret Kian’? Did they forget to advise the Leader about the 
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meeting? I seem to remember having read a notice about it, 
some weeks before the event; haven’t time now to consult my 
Leader files—but that is my impression. What do you mean 
by “Secret Klan’’? Fourth reaction: Constructive criticism should 
always be (and usually is) welcomed by those to whom it is di- 
rected. Captious criticism too easily degenerates into mere 
fault-finding, of which our petulant world has already a great 
plenty. Criticism couched in “‘smart’’ and _ pseudo-cryptic 
phrases is unworthy of the sort of journal which the Christian 
Leader has hitherto always represented. Fifth reaction: Is there 
not a sort of implied moral obligation resting upon any critic 
to suggest, at least, the remedy for the disease which his criticism 
seeks to reveal? One of my “pet peeves” against many of my 
friends who uselessly agitate the atmosphere, and mar much 
white paper, with their fault-finding against the present Ad- 
ministration in Washington, is that, quite generally, they are 
entirely absent when asked, ‘‘Well, what would you do about it?” 
Our small Church, in common with our great nation, needs work- 
able programs much more than pessimistic petulance. What do 
you want our men to do? Whoever wrote that peevish little 
editorial (I do not believe it was ““Johannes’’) should now take his 
pen in hand and produce a plan which will enable our men to 
“go down in history with names called ‘blessed’ ”’ (as he says they 
might). _Now—all of this comes from one who loves the Leader 
and its producers, and who very seldom rises to protest any of 
their utterances. Incidentally he wishes to say, in closing, that 
your editorial in the issue of November 20, ‘‘Why Thanksgiving,” 
is all that heart or mind could desire. It sounds much more like 
“Johannes.” I have added it to my file. 
L. N. Wood. 


* * 


GET ROCKEFELLER TO CLEAN UP THE MOVIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Out of 410 motion pictures that I have reviewed since the 
first week in January, I found that 154 of them were unsuitable 
for showing either to children or to adolescents, or to both. 

There is no question that, since the day the producers were 
compelled to adopt self-censorship, because of the revolt of the 
churches, there has been a great improvement; but this does not 
mean that there is no room for further improvement: when 154 
out of 410 pictures, or 87 1-2 percent, are of the type that may 
put wrong ideas into the minds of young folk, you will admit 
that there is room for much improvement. 

The independent theater owners cannot be held responsible 
for the showing of the morally unsuitable pictures, because they, 
owing to the prevailing block-booking system, must either buy 
all the pictures produced by a company, or be deprived of the 
entire product. 

The theater owners have tried to correct the block-booking 
evil by legislation, federal as well as local, but they have not been 
successful, for they have met with stern opposition from the pro- 
ducers, who have millions at their disposal to fight against any 
measure that is designed to curtail some of their assumed rights. 

There seems to be little hope that the theater owners will be 
able to obtain, by legislation, the right to book only those pictures 
that are suitable for the people of their communities. Such being 
the case, there seems to be no other way of effecting a further 
improvement in the moral quality of the pictures than to bring 
into the motion picture industry elements that may exert on it a 
healthful influence. 

The writer has made a deep study of the problem and has 
come to the conclusion that no other person in the United States is 
in a better position to enter the motion picture industry, for its 
good, than Mr. John D. Rockefeller. The Rockefeller family is 
so loved and respected by the people of the United States that 
Mr. Rockefeller’s entry into the motion picture industry will, I 
am sure, change its complexion over night. 

Since the industry has, however, suffered from considerable 
adverse publicity, it is unthinkable that Mr. Rockefeller could 
be induced to enter it just because it is the dream of an individual. 


But if there should be created a sufficient public demand, he will 
undoubtedly feel duty-bound to respond. 

Because of the influence you exercise as an editor of a re- 
ligious publication, you are in a position to create such a demand. 
Will you, therefore, jo in my effort and in the efforts of other 
editors among the religious press to whom I am making a similar 
appeal, to induce Mr. Rockefeller to take an active part in the 
motion picture industry? 

If you should see fit to join my efforts, you may urge your 
readers, through your editorial columns, to write to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Rockefeller Center, New York, to plead with him to. 
taken an active part. Let them remind him of his recent utter- 
ance: “‘The duty of an individual is clear—to make himself in 
every way as fine and useful as the resources and opportunities. 
available to him make possible.’ If they should do so, and 
should also point out to him the great good he would thus do to 
the people of the United States, Iam sure that Mr. Rockefeller 
would have no other way than to respond to public demand. 

For your information, Mr. Rockefeller is not altogether un- 
familiar with the motion picture industry; he has in the RKO 
picture company an investment of almost $10,000,000, which he 
was compelled to make as a result of a financial transaction in- 
volving a readjustment of leases with this company. Since that 
transaction was effected, the Rockefeller family has been managing 
the Music Hall with unusual efficiency, not only from the finan- 
cial but also from the moral point of view. Under the direction 
of Mr. William Van Schmus, their representative, the Music 
Hall has become an institution—it is no longer merely a “picture 
theater.” 

What Mr. Rockefeller’s organizing ability has accomplished 
in exhibiting motion pictures it can, I am sure, accomplish in 
producing them. And you may well imagine what will be the 
moral quality of the pictures that will be produced by the Rocke- 
fellers! Nor is there any doubt that their entry into the industry 
will be the signal for an improvement all along the line. 

I feel sure that if you should lend this movement your 
support, the people of the United States will be grateful to you. 

P.S. Harrison, 
Editor Harrison’s Reports. 
New York City. 


* * 


THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In supplement and most hearty accord with the word of 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon at Oak Park, may I call attention 
to the most successful work of the National Preaching Mission, 
Noy. 14-21, under the chairmanship of Bishop Dallas in our 
state, and participated in by our New Hampshire Universalist 
churches 100 percent. The mission was carried on co-opera- 
tively by the Protestant churches in 125 communities through- 
out the state. 

The basis of the mission appeal was in persuading men and 
women in our day to recognize and acknowledge God’s place 
and power in human lives, and in stressing the claim of Jesus 
Christ for the sort of living which merits the Divine approval. 

Mr. Reamon suggests that ‘‘perhaps the greatest tension to- 
day is that which is being produced by the world-wide struggle 
between authority and liberty.’”’ May I be permitted to sug- 
gest that equally deep and fundamental is the stressful issue of 
whether this is man’s world under God, or just man’s world? 

In this preaching mission to which I have referred Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Universal- 
ists united in an effort to arouse the conscience of America. 

Our local mission was in the Baptist affiliation, but no 
theological dogma, no issue other than God and Christ, was per- 
mitted to creep into the appeal. People responded with full at- 
tendance at all meetings and entire costs were met by free-will 
offerings. 

In the face of such demonstration of appreciation for the 
essentials of the Christian religion, why not as Universalist 
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churches, why not take our place as local units in Christ’s 
kingdom and carry on in the business of striving to make men 
God-conscious and Christ-minded? 7 

Dr. Chapin used to refer to our Zion as ‘“The Church of the 
Living God.” I know of no truer designation. As.such we 
have full right and license to be about our Father’s business. 
Any church serving its community along such lines as those on 
which this National Preaching Mission was carried on, will ap- 
parently find itself being perpetuated by the support of those 
who hunger after righteousness and find their soul’s rest in 
God, and this without prejudice of denominational designation. 

Clarence B. Eisler. 
Claremont, N. H. 


* * 


MANSLAUGHTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading about a recent court decision set me to thinking. 
A drunken driver is not guilty of manslaughter if he is so com- 
pletely ‘‘soused’”’ that he does not know what he is doing. So 
then, all the cerebral functioning possible to a fellow who is a 
mere layman in the law arrives at the conclusion that one should 
get as completely “‘soused’”’ as possible if he expects to get clear 
of manslaughter. 

Do not stop at one “‘shot’”’ or two or three. While about it 
getonthesafeside. If yourun over and kill one or two—perhaps 
a little boy or girl—in the process, why, if too drunk to know what 
you are doing, take advantage of the puncture-proof alibi, I was 
too drunk to be responsible. All perfectly clear as moonlight 
just after a total eclipse is all over and done for! 

Fillup, then. Takea “‘double shot” or two, gotoit! That’s 
the way! True it is a court out west decided that a man who 
became drunk voluntarily is responsible for consequences. But 
that was out west. We tive in cultured New England, in a com- 
monwealth of long and illustrious history, and where history 
means something! 

Of course this writer is only a layman in the law. A good 
many years ago, before he became a minister of the Gospel, he 
sat on a jury in Maine. Later he “‘opened court” with a prayer 
in Vermont on two occasions. He has attended court as an in- 
nocent bystander at times. However, being a simple layman at 
law, some of the intricate, confusing, and perplexing subtleties 
of law give him a headache. 

Anyhow, get “soused’’ completely, to the limit, to the 
utmost, to the very last, ultimate extreme of alcoholic imbecility, 
then get a fine and suspended jail sentence, with no more suspense 
to worry about! Only be sure to get completely “‘soused,” then 
you will possess a perfect cylinder-proof, double-jointed, storm- 
proof and puncture-proof alibi! 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * 


STIMULATING TO THOUGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

The last three issues of the Leader have contained very much 
that was stimulating to thought. The popularity of Florida 
churches raised some insistent questions. What about Florida’s 
bad reputation for failure to protect people against horrible 
outrages? What about the condition of its poor? The current 
issue of The Missionary Herald has an article on ‘“‘How Florida 
Educates Her Negroes.” It would make good reading for every 
Southern church, even though such matters are not considered 
“religious,’”’ and ‘‘the South is very religious.”’ As the old chron- 
icler wrote, ‘‘My lord, the archbishop, was an exceedingly avari- 
cious, vindictive, and cruel man, but withal, very religious.” 

Is a poor church attendance necessarily a bad sign? It seems 
that better human relationships are almost always accompanied 
by a lessened church attendance; and where people are most 
faithful in church attendance conditions are at their worst. 
Nearly everybody goes to church in the Balkan and most of the 
Near East states. Churches in Finland and Sweden bemoan the 


lessened interest in organized religion. Ina day when Burns, 
with a terrible faithfulness to facts, could write ‘‘The Twa Dogs,”’ 
“The Holy Fair,” and “Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ the churches of 
Scotland were crowded. Now that there is much less of drunken- 
ness and of “‘man’s inhumanity to man,”’ Scotland’s churches are 
almost empty; but the churches of our backward South are full. 
Instead of apostrophizing the Church and its divine mission, let 
us deal with these facts. 

So far as its facts were concerned the editorial quoted from 
The London Inquirer was incontrovertible. But what about the 
Church’s responsibility in the case? Is its religion supposed to 
function in a vacuum? Granted that the Great War is mainly 
responsible, what will the continuation of war do to the Church 
as well as civilization? Does anybody think that the fate of the 
Church will be undeserved? Does anybody doubt the ruin of the 
Church in Spain and in fact in the greater part of Europe? By 
the way, the Church in Germany stuck very faithfully to ‘‘re- 
ligion.”” Did that save Germany, or the Church? 

I always admire the inexorable logic of my friend, Henry W. 
Pinkham. But nothing is perfect in this life. Even Pinkham’s 
logic sometimes limps. He recognizes no degrees in good and 
evil, nor that the perfect good is to be striven for by accepting 
such degrees as are attainable. Resisting bombers of women 
and children can hardly be classed with indiscriminate mass 
homicide. 

He indulges in some bad logic about good men shooting 
good men. How does he distinguish good men from bad? Crimi- 
nals are often citizens who lacked a good lawyer or a political 
pull. Furthermore, criminals always rationalize themselves into 
good terms with their consciences, as do militarists, munition 
dealers, and others. Otherwise they would become neurotic 
wrecks ‘‘under conviction of sin.” 

Is it not emotional insanity with which we are dealing—an 
insanity produced by evil passions, especially fear induced by 
hate and hate the product of fear? There are no criminal na- 
tions but there are crazy ones. We have had mass insanity in 
this country. Japan seems to have it today. ; 

But this logic-chopping is not doing much for us. _ Civiliza- 
tion must abolish war as it abolished other social evil, and must 
organize to deal with any incipient madness or any budding 
Napoleons or Hitlers. For that, to create the general demand for 
that, to achieve the spiritual fitness for that, we need a fellowship 
such as the Church ought to be and is not. There is need of a 
fellowship teaching by precept and example the oneness of man- 
kind in origin, interest and destiny; that humanity is a social 
and economic unit; that no good or evil can befall any race or 
people that must not inevitably beshared by all. It would be a 
wretched sham for such a fellowship to accept such principles 
poetically, as something to sing about for the future, while in 
practice it worked for national isolation and the postponement of 
world co-operation much as Christians postpone going to heaven. 
That sort of sham we have today. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Blaine, Wash. 


* * 


THIS MINISTER READS WIDELY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You wrote, a few weeks ago, an editorial-review of a tittle 
book on Wesley. That review was so appealing and compelling 
that I ordered the book of Lalone and, when it came, read it 
aloud while my wife knit—or something—with great delight. 
I drop you this line to thank you for calling my attention to it, 
as you have to many others by your discriminating reviews. 

I am always glad to have a spare evening to read aloud. 
In that way I read ‘“‘The Flowering of New England,” “‘North- 
west Passage,’—and many, many others. Just got van Loon’s 
“The Arts,’’ a noble book, and “Sorrow Built a Bridge,” this 
last the life of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, ‘‘Mother Alfonsa.”’ 


The former I am reading aloud now. 
Do & 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Christianity versus Optimism 


Beyond Tragedy. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 

(Scribners. $2.00.) 

It is not often that a book of sermons 
grips a reader as this book has gripped me. 
But to call the essays in this book “ser- 
mons’”’ is to describe them ineffectively, 
unless we are to welcome a new type of 
sermon. Written down after rather than 
before delivery, they suggest at times the 
craftsmanship of the essayist rather than 
the eloquence of the preacher, but preached 
by the man who wrote them they must 
have been arresting. 

These ‘‘sermons”’ challenge the basic as- 
sumptions and many of the habitual atti- 
tudes of the liberal in religion, and just be- 
cause they are so clear and honest a state- 
ment of truths neglected by the liberal, 
they deserve his careful attention. Their 
ultimate message has much in common 
with the Barthian thesis, but it has passed 
through the crucible of an original and 
powerful mind and makes its impact as a 
very positive thing. 

“The Christian view of history passes 
through the sense of the tragic to a hope 
and an assurance which is beyond tragedy.”’ 
The sense of the tragic, I judge, comes from 
the discovery of man’s failure; he builds 
his towers but they are towers of Babel and 
sooner or later they collapse. He develops 
great gifts, such as those of spiritual insight 
(or ‘‘prophecy’’), and corrupt men corrupt 
and degrade what has become a profession. 
He organizes a civilization, and it has with- 
in itself forces he cannot control which 
menace everything he values. He takes 
the ark of his human covenants, the sym- 
bol of his human ambitions, into the temple 
dedicated to his god, and there instead of 
the temple sanctifying the ark, the ark 
usurps attention and the priest becomes its 
servant. The “hope” and the “‘assurance”’ 
which lie beyond this tragedy of man’s 
fall are in God, in “the character of the 
ultimate reality which carries the human 
enterprise.” 

While optimistic humanism considers 
religion to be ‘‘consciousness of our highest 
social values,’’ Niebuhr declares that “‘re- 
ligion is a profound uneasiness about our 
highest social values,’ springing from a 
realization that man has too often for- 
gotten the finiteness of his civilizations 
and has pretended for them a finality they 
cannot have. The sin of man is that sin 
of presumption which, in the old story, 
led to the destruction of the Tower of 
Babel, the sin of pretending he is not mor- 
tal. 

That God is more than the sum of our 
highest social values is clear when the word 
of God is heard speaking in a prophetic 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
| y ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


soul against the king or the community, 
as it so often has done. Religion has, 
indeed, risen to its greatest heights when 
it has not sanctified but criticized the as- 
pirations of the community. We can 
agree with this even if we cannot adopt 
Niebuhr’s dictum that ‘‘all human society 
seems but a tentative peace and uneasy 
armistice between conflicting interests 
and passions.” (Complacent optimism 
may be, and undoubtedly is, an error, but 
so shattering a depreciation of social values 
as that is hardly more true!) 

Liberal Protestantism probably has 
erred, as Niebuhr feels it has, in inculcating 
so unquestioning a trust in man, in beliey- 
ing that the man who is both pious and in- 
telligent will save the world, piety disci- 
plining his will to be good and intelligence 
finding the means. ‘The fruit of this mar- 
riage of piety and intelligence may all too 
often be what Niebuhr calls “‘an enervated 
sentimentality.”” We have indeed too 
glibly promised a progressive triumph of 
good over evil; a realistic ‘‘sense of trag- 
edy”’ will be good for us all if we can see, 
with Niebuhr, that human life, thus in- 
volved in tragic over-confidence, can be 
redeemed by the transmutation of evil 
into good.” In the “total operations of 
providence in history,’ Niebuhr believes, 
this transmutation takes place; it is a 
divine, not a human, possibility. 

To make rational use of Christian dog- 
mas and terminology Dr. Niebuhr has to 
treat both as symbols which deceive “for 
the sake of truth.’’ The process of inter- 
pretation is at times a stumbling-block to 
one brought up in the “‘liberal” tradition 
of truth-speaking. ‘The truth that the 
Word was made flesh outrages all the 
canons by which truth is usually judged. 
Yet it is the truth. ... It asserts that 
God’s word is relevant to human life. . . 
that an event in history can be of such a 
character as to reveal the character of his- 
tory itself; that without such a revelation 
the character of history cannot be known.” 
That is a triumph of dialectics, but to some 
of us myths wil] remain more picturesque 
than useful! 

Iam tempted to quote some of Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s striking sayings, but out of their 
context they would lose some of their 
force. I recommend that the reader be- 
gin with the brilliant sermons on the 
“Tower of Babel’’ and ‘‘The Ark and the 
Temple,’’ and leave the somewhat aca- 
demic introduction to be read as an epi- 
logue. But I strongly recommend the 
book. 

It contains not fifteen but a hundred 
sermons, at least ir the making. Some 
single sentences start an hour’s reflection, 
and even if a reader’s own mind, thus stimu- 
lated, moves in a direction away from the 
author’s, is not that high praise? 


‘““PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY” 
(Continued from page 1570) 

Local situations may also enter into the 
consideration of this subject, and it is 
expected that newspaper editors and ex- 
ecutives will be glad to participate in such 
a project, both in listening to the minis- 
ter’s sermon, and in contributing to the 
laymen’s discussion. 

The technique of the Partnership Plan 
was described by President Frank W. 
Scott of the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
The Christian Century dated August 5, 1936, 
and has been reprinted in a booklet entitled 
“Can This Gulf Be Bridged?” A copy of 
this booklet may be obtained on applica- 
tion to League Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

The League will again act as a clearing 
house for information on partnership ser- 
mons and discussions, and later in the 
year will issue a summary of the ‘‘findings”’ 
of this project. It is hoped that many 
more churches of all denominations will 
avail themselves this year of this oppor- 
tunity of participating in an increasingly 
popular and effective method of studying 
problems of social and religious concern. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE HOUSE 
SMILES IN NEW PAINT 


Visitors to Murray Grove last season 
remarked that the coat of paint on the 
hotel had seen better days, and those who. 
are attached to the place began to delve 
to see what might be done. The Associa- 
tion which has been so attentive to the 
welfare of the Grove has been far from 
asleep, and this year, as a result of its 
planning, Murray Grove House sports a 
new, shining coat of white paint. 

The work was done during the last part. 
of October and early part of November, 
under the supervision of G. Wilmer Sup- 
lee, chairman of the Farm and Property 
Committee. The contractor was a local 
man who had painted the Memoria! 
Church some years ago and whose work on 
that job was its own recommendation. 
Financed from income and from bequests, 
the best possible sea-air resistant paint 
was used, and two heavy coats were ap- 
plied. 

The committee has also had necessary 
shoring done beneath the hotel. In the 
past seventeen years there had been very 
little settling of the building, but it was 
thought best at this time to put everything 
again to a true level. 

The past season was entirely successful, 
and a small surplus turned back to the sec- 
retary by the house committee from the 
operation of the hotel. The 1938 season is 
looked forward to as one of the best in the 
history of the Association. z 
W. Gabell, Jr. 

* * 
Teacher: “‘Can you tell me what we get 


from the sun and not the moon?” 
Mary: “Freckles.”—Our Paper. 


——_— 
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TWO PEACE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Ship East—Ship West. By Elizabeth 
Miller Lobingier. (Friendship Press. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents.) 

The author has 
well represented 
the peace prob- 
lem in terms eas- 
ily and _ interest- 
ingly understood 
by children of pri- 
mary age. She 
shows in this book 
how two American children traveling with 
their parents find four peace monuments 
compacting the friendship of our country 
with Canada. In two other chapters, she 
tells stories about the peace gifts from other 
countries to this country and about the 
friendship gifts sent to Japan, Mexico, and 
the Philippines. These gifts were en- 
thusiastically received and pledges of 
friendship came from the children of these 
countries to our children. 

Her beginning is good, but her conclud- 
ing chapters are excellent. These tell 
plainly the best way to settle quarrels, il- 
lustrating each; they show definitely and 
impressionistically how foolish war is and 
what the causes are. And finally, she 
cleverly shows that the American flag, like 
the Christian flag, should stand for peace 
and not war. She ends the book by asking 
the children to memorize the words of Mr. 
Hull, Secretary of State: “‘Glory is not 
achieved by the march of armies and the 
death of men. The real patriots and the 
teal heroes of the future wuli be the leaders 
who find and follow the road to peace.” 

To make the teaching more easy, Mrs. 
Lobingier has prepared a “Primary Teach- 
er’s Guide on World Peace”’ which develops 
the material of the book, has suggestions 
for worship services, and also supplemen- 
tary teaching aids. 


Broken Guns. Eleanor Holston Brain- 
ard. (Friendship Press. $1.00.) 

A peace book for juniors from the ages of 
nine to twelve. Mrs. Brainard explains 
to school children by stories told by their 
teacher and prominent men of the com- 
munity the real meaning of war, the cause 
of which is usually found in economic 
factors. Munition makers feed the war 
propaganda flame until it bursts into ac- 
tion, then, at the high cost of millions of 
lives, these selfish men become millionaires. 
The effects of the war upon the home, the 
individual, and the social order are illus- 
trated by the loss of the men of the family, 
millions of men crippled for life, and by the 
resulting depression after such a period of 
race production of munitions by their 
“merchant of death’ manufacturers. 

Through a discussion pupils come to see 
that no war is justified. Many normal ques- 
tions are raised, most of which are satis- 


factorily explained. There is good scientific 
data which is wisely interwoven through- 
out the text. Also, the illustrations are 
notable. 

There is positive peace action shown by 
“no-war’”’ stories, in incidents of the good 
will of countries resulting in arbitration, 
and by good-neighbor stories. Several 
chapters tell of war-resisting patriots and 
organizations whose purpose is peace, as 
the story of Pierre Cérésole and his Inter- 
national Volunteers. 

This book is valuable for clearly un- 
covering the futility of war and also clearly 
representing the active means for making 
peace a reality. 

Lois Folsom Lewis. 


(Two copies of each of these books have 
been added to the Loan Library.) 
* * 


HOW DOES YOUR CHURCH RATE? 


Apply these five tests to it and consider 
well the answers. 

1. Has your church done anything dif- 
ferently during the past year? 

2. Has the inspiration for these new 
things come solely from the top down— 
from the minister—or has it, time and 
again, come from the group members 
themselves? 

8. During the last year, let us say, has 
the group concerned itself with anything 
outside the church itself? 

4. How many members belong to the 
prejudice-forwarding groups, groups that 
breed hatred through a distortion of fact? 
On the other hand, how many members 
belong to groups that are organized for the 
deliberate purpose of finding out the truth 
about human matters? 

5. Is this particular church tribal- 
minded? How many members belong to 
world associations—associations for pro- 
moting world peace, for developing the 
international mind? 

Harry A. Overstreet. 
* Ed 


AMONG OUR SCHOOLS 


Although the church in Reading, Penn., 
has been closed, one or two adults, con- 
vinced of the need of some character build- 
ing agency in the community, are at- 
tempting to meet the need in a unique way. 
Fred Keiser, superintendent, also a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Universalist Sun- 
day School Association, writes as follows: 

“We have turned our church into a com- 
munity center and church school both. 
Friday night, seven to nine, we show two 
reels of silent motion pictures, give a serious 
talk of five minutes, have table and gym- 
nasium games, books, magazines. This 
attracts about fifty boys and girls of all 
ages. Sunday morning we have two 
classes for boys and girls, and an adult 
class. There are about thirteen pupils and 
four teachers. Sunday evening there is a 


group of eight working boys and girls, ages 
eighteen to twenty-two, who constitute a 
social group meeting in the church from 
seven until ten o’clock. They play in the 
gymnasium, have hikes, roller skating, etc. 
Later we hope to add a discussion to their 
activities, of a serious nature. We have 
taken up this program for the last month, 
in spite of indifference in the extreme of 
members, and poor financial support. 
Church services have been discontinued, 
church auditorium and parlor unused to 
save upkeep. Heating of the only two 
rooms used is accomplished by an auxiliary 
stove. 

“The few still interested are trying to 
revitalize the church influence in our own 
neighborhood, by attempting to meet its 
need as we see and are able to provide for 
it. A devoted woman member is canvassing 
the alleys in an effort to reach those who 
need our help most. We are most en- 
thusiastic.”’ 

* cS 


JAPAN-KOREA OFFERING 


Hardly had the date set for this passed 
before local treasurers began sending in 
the offerings received in their schools. 

It is always interesting to compare this 
year’s with last year’s receipts. Mrs. Stover, 
our office secretary, has a way of doing this, 
and every time she has checked amounts 
received for International Friendship so 
far this fall, with amounts received on the 
same date in 1936, this year has been in 
the lead. On Nov. 22 it was almost $100 
more than had come in on that same day 
last year. 

‘As we go to press,” Dee. 3 to be exact, 
ninety-four schools have contributed $445.- 
18. Still ahead of last year by $56.37. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR SUFFOLK 


Mrs. Willis can use all you wish to send 
her—books, school equipment, toys, cloth- 
ing (new or partly used). The school party 
will be held just before Christmas, and 
some of our groups are planning to get 
boxes off in time for this. Where ‘‘White 
Gift”? and other services of bringing gifts 
are not held until the 19th, a package sent 
even next day would probably not reach 
her in time for the party. But it would be 
put to good use upon arrival—you may be 
sure of that. So send your box as soon as 
you can to Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 179 Tynes 
St., Suffolk, Va. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Saturday, Dec. 4, Miss Andrews spent 
in Concord, N. H., meeting with the 
Executive Board of the State Sunday 
School Association. The purpose of the 
conference was to evaluate the work of the 
association in the light of present day re- 
ligious educational needs and to make 
plans for the future. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


Young People’s Day this year will be 
observed on Feb. 6, and will be the first 
Sunday in the Loyalty Month series; the 
other special observances of this month 
wil] be announced soon. 

In recent years more and more churches 
have observed Young People’s Day. Most 
of the churches making the observance 
have young people supply the pulpits, 
taking full charge of the service as well as 
preaching the sermon. Most of the churches 
look forward to Young People’s Day as one 
of the outstanding Sundays of the year. 

We hope all churches throughout the 
denomination will want to observe Young 
People’s Day this year as part of the 
Loyalty Month program. The National 
Y. P. C. U. office will be glad to help in 
the development of programs for that oc- 
casion and the next issue of Onward will 
contain pertinent suggestions for young 
people in making their plans. 

This year, as in past years, churches are 
asked to send in to National Headquarters 
the offering received on Young People’s 
Day. The offering is used for the Church 
Extension Fund of the National Union, 
which is the means through which the 
Y. P. C. U. takes part in national and 
international Christian service projects. 

The Church Extension Fund this year 
will be divided into three parts: the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Children at 
North Oxford, Mass., the Medical Co- 
operative of the Rey. Ryonki Jio in Korea, 
and field projects in our own country. All 
of these projects are of vital concern, not 
only to our young people but to our Uni- 
versalist Church in general, and we are 
looking forward to being able to help them 
this year even more than in the past. 

* * 


1938 CONVENTION AND INSTITUTE 


The Executive Board has recently voted 
to hold the next National Convention of 
the Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine. The Convention will be held from 
Friday, July 8, through Sunday, July 10. 

The annual Young People’s Institute will 
be held immediately following the Con- 
vention, beginning in the evening of the 
10th and continuing through Sunday the 
17th. Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has been reappointed dean 
of the Institute and will have plans to 
announce regarding faculty and courses 
soon. 

It is not too early for local churches to 
begin planning to send representatives to 
these and other summer meetings of Unt- 
versalist young people. Sending delegates 
to these meetings is an investment in 
Christian leadership, which is something 
we need badly. It is hoped that many 
churches will be able to send some of their 
young people to take part in these con- 


ferences with young people from other 
churches throughout the denomination. 


* * 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION s 

The fiftieth anniversary convention in 

1939, in celebration of the founding of the 

Y. P. C. U. in 1889, will be held in Lynn, 


Mass., with the First Universalist Church 
and the local Y. P. C. U. as hosts. It was 
at this church, on Oct. 22, 1889, that the 
Y.P.C. U. was founded, and we are pleased 
to be able to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary there. The actual date has not yet. 
been set, and no detailed plans have been 
worked out. The National Union is re- 
ceiving gladly any suggestions from our 
people for the occasion. If you have any 
ideas that will help us in making plans for 
this event please send them to us at head- 
quarters. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A WORD OF THANKS FROM OHIO 


Mrs. Bechtle, state president of Ohio, 
says: ‘“‘After the very instructive biennial 
meeting in Chicago and the district meet- 
ings held in Ohio with Mrs. Wood, Mrs. 
Brooks, and Miss Whipple as our speakers, 
I want to express my appreciation for their 
helpful messages. The national work was 
presented in such an interesting manner to 
the various groups I feel sure it was so 
worth while that the results will be for the 
better in all departments,and I am working 
hard to keep the enthusiasm created alive 
and working to this end.” 

The Board members who visited Ohio 
are equally enthusiastic and speak in high 
praise of Ohio women. 

* * 


A CHANCE TO HEAR MISS POWELL 


Miss Powell has accepted an invitation 
to speak to the Murray Mission Circle 
of Attleboro, Mass., on March 26. Since 
announcing this at the Cambridge Public 
Meeting we have secured two more invi- 
tations for her—Malden and Arlington, 
April 18 and 18 respectively. Miss Powell 
will be happy to receive other invitations 
while in this vicinity, and her expenses 
will be shared by groups hearing her. 
Write to headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for information. 

* * 


FROM CHICAGO, SOUTH 


We have been watching for an account 
of the Alabama Convention, but finding 
none to date, we want to tell you some- 
thing of our impressions not only of this 
Convention, but of the journey along the 
way. Westarted from Chicago on a wet, 
cold Tuesday afternoon, following the 
Biennial Convention, headed toward Ashe- 
ville and Friendly House. There is some- 
thing so cheery about the warmth and 
comfort of modern travel, and we settled 
down to enjoy the trip South. Arriving in 
Asheville at about ten a. m. the next 
morning, we were met by Mr. and Mrs. 
Boorn and Deane Frazier. Aithough the 
sun refused to shine for us while in Ashe- 
ville, the short drive about the town gave 
us a glimpse of the glory of this mountain 
country. On the way to Friendly House it 
simply poured, and we were glad to arrive, 


and for the first time see this littie house 
about which we have talked so much, and 
the surrounding country, which, we must. 
confess, seemed rather desolate with the 
leaves a dull color and starting to fall, and 
the rain coming down in torrents. Soon 
after arriving we started over to Inman’s. 
Chapel, only a few steps from the House, 
and found assembled there a group of the 
mountain women with their children, 
awaiting our arrival. It was cold, but soon 
there was a cheery fire blazing in the stove,. 
and as we gathered about it we soon be- 
came too warm and moved away. We were 
grateful for this opportunity to speak to 
the women and to become better ac- 
quainted with them, for it gave to us a 
deeper understanding of the service we are 
today rendering and a vision of far greater 
future service. From the Chapel we pro- 
ceeded down hill to Friendly House for 
light refreshments, and we had such a good 
time talking informally. When the last 
woman had left, we found our way down to 
the little old Manse, first occupied by Miss 
Powell when she went to the mountains. 
in 1921. We wished to inspect it with a 
view to its possible use should we succeed 
in bringing to pass Mr. Boorn’s dream for 
some type of medical work for the moun- 
tain people. We had such a jolly time with 
the Green family, and were highly enter- 
tained by the three children, a young girl 
of about twelve years, who sang and 
played her guitar, her brother, about ten, 
who had a surprisingly clear soprano voice, 
and cute little Max, just four years old. 
Max was just learning to sing, and with a 
little coaxing he obliged us with a song or 
two, all the while rocking back and forth 
in his own little rocker. It was a happy 
family. The father works for the Forestry 
Department and soon the family is to be 
moved high up on the mountainside, thus — 
leaving the old Manse available for pur- 
chase. 

In the evening, while we were finishing 
our supper, little Geneva Phillips came 
with a quart of milk, and to tell Mrs. 
Boorn that she couldn’t take back with her 
the empty bottle because “the least one, 
mam, has a rising in the ear.” A “rising’” 
we found meant an abscess. Geneva must 

(Continued on page 1598) 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


S this issue of The Christian Leader is 
being read, the first of the series 
of six big rally services sponsored by the 
Massachusetts State Convention has just 
been held. The purpose in mind for these 
meetings is the deepening of a sense of 
appreciation upon the part of our people 
for the great fundamentals of life as pre- 
sented in the teachings of Jesus and inter- 
preted by the Universalist Church. The 
spokesman at all of these gatherings is a 
layman, Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Perkins was recently 
chosen at Chicago to the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention. The aim will 
be throughout the series to so present our 
church and its message that a larger and 
more expressive loyalty will be aroused in 
every church. 

The first meeting, as has been thoroughly 
announced, was held in the church in 
Roxbury on Dec. 9. The next meeting will 
be in Salem on Sunday evening, Jan. 16, 
and the third in Attleboro on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 30. Later in the season three 
similar gatherings will be held in the cen- 
tral and western part of the state. To 
make sure that every church is included, 
the state has been arranged in six districts. 
The initial meeting in Roxbury was held 
for the churches of the Greater Boston area, 
twenty-five churches in all. It is impos- 
sible to arrange for so widespread an un- 
dertaking as this whole pian is without 
running upon some important local en- 
gagements. It was found that the fair in 
the Arlington church, as is likewise true in 
North Weymouth, came on Dec. 8 and 9. 
While Haverhill is in a district whose rally 
will come later, yet its big annual fair, 
known this year as Fairyland, came on 
Dec. 8and9. A cafeteria lunch was served 
on the eighth and a turkey dinner on the 
evening of the ninth. 

These are the days for the Boston and 
Messachusetts associates of Dr. Etz to be 
se ying their farewells and trying in certain 
weys to express to him the feelings of 
those who have worked with him through 
the y-ers. The General Convention Board 
and the Universalist Club of Boston have 
combined in the plans for the banquet in 
the large hall of the City Club on Monday 
evening, Dec. 18. Four days later, at the 
close of work on Friday, Dec. 17, the 
Headquarters group will tell Dr. Etz 
something of what they think of him and 
give him a hearty god-speed. 

May we tell any who will read this letter 
of an idea which has just been carried out 
by the book-room department on the first 
floor of the Headquarters building, at 16 
Beacon Street? Whatever others may 
think, the writer of this letter salutes some- 
one for a bright and timely idea. In com- 
mon with the whole country, Boston has 

en engaged in the annual Red Cross 


Drive. Nearly everyone knows that the 
Red Cross Society was founded by Clara 
Barton, but not a great number in Boston 
know that Clara Barton was a Univer- 
salist. In the front window of the book- 
room a Red Cross banner was hung. 
Against it was placed a bust of Clara Bar- 
ton, and beneath the bust was a fine plac- 
ard on which it was simply stated that 
Clara Barton was a life-long Universalist. 

In this connection, too, it is not at all out 
of order to state that within the past two 
years the little church group in Oxford, 
Mass., presented to the Convention the 
historic communion service used in that 
church through many years. This is the 
silver service used by Father Ballou, and 
cleaned and placed upon the communion 
table by the hands of Clara Barton. 

Into the care of the Convention, too, 
have come in the last year certain articles 
which may be of real use to the churches, 
and for that reason we are here reporting 
these. There have come two fine old-style 
communion sets. Almost every church 
uses today the individual communion 
glasses in place of the former silver gob- 
iets. But in many churches it is the custom 
to polish the old service and have it at the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. R. R. Hadley was the preacher at 
Beacon Church, Brookline, on Dec. 5. 
and Rev. Emerson H. Lalone will have the 
service on Christmas Sunday, Dec. 19. 


Brainard F. Gibbons of Canton, N. Y., 
was elected pastor of the church in Mon- 
son, Mass., at a parish meeting on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 29. 


Dr. L. W. Coons preached in Essex on 
Dec. 5, and will preach in Brookline Dec. 
12, in Peabody Dec. 19, and in Marlboro 
Dec. 26. The service in Marlboro will be 
a memorial to Rev. E. V. Stevens. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
is designing the lighting and scenic equip- 
ment of a good-sized stage in the large 
parish house of Christ Episcopal Church 
which is being built in Montpelier. It 
will offer the best facilities of any audi- 
torium in that vicinity, and will be used 
for community dramatic purposes. 


Louis Bessemer of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton and a clerk in the Public Health Ser- 
vice was elected mayor of Greenbelt, 
Maryland, Nov. 29, by his fellow council- 
men. Mayor Bessemer said that in every 
policy “‘we must think of those who are 
to come after us.” 

Hon. Amos L. Eyler, past chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Cincinnati 
Universalist church, became mayor of the 


communion seasons on the back of the 
communion table, while the modern trays 
of glasses are set at the front. The idea is 
that the silver tankard and the goblets 
connect today with the traditional customs 
of former times. The present participants 
in this significant rite are one with the wor- 
shipers in the same place in former days. 

Well, here are two such fine communion 
sets. There is a finely carved oak com- 
munion table. There are several pulpit 
Bibles. There are six dozen copies of 
“Church Harmonies New and Old.” 
There are twenty copies of Stella Marek 
Cushing’s ‘“‘Songs of Work and Worship,” 
eighteen copies of ‘Praise and Thanks,’’ 
and twenty-eight copies of the “Sunday 
School Hymnal.’” The Convention would 
like to hear from any church which has use 
for these articles. 

In this connection, also, may we say in 
behalf of the Spencer church, which has 
turned its property to the Convention, 
and the property has been sold, that there 
remains in the possession of Mr. Linus H. 
Bacon, 36 Cherry Street, Spencer, the pul- 
pit desk, together with three large pulpit 
chairs. These may be had by some church. 
Mr. Bacon should be addressed in regard 
to these four pieces. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


city of Norwood on Dee. 1, to fill out the 
unexpired term of the retiring mayor, who 
had been made a judge of the common 
pleas court by appointment of the governor. 
On Jan. 1, Mr. Eyler will enter upon a 
two-year term as mayor, having been 
elected vice mayor and president of coun- 
cil at the November election on a ticket 
with his predecessor. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson, minister of the 
Cincinnati Universalist church, has ac- 
cepted an appointment upon the advisory 
budget committee of the Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County Community Chest. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Sterling, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Universalist Church of Peabody. Mr. 
Hadley will begin his new pastorate Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews will take Dr. 
van Schaick’s place at the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing at 16 Beacon St., Dec. 18, and will 
review Prof. Fred Eastman’s ‘“Ten One- 
Act Plays,’ with special reference to 
Christmas plays. 


California 


Los Angeles——Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. Sunday, Nov. 21, was set 
by the trustees as the date on which they 
would ask the congregation to have com- 
pletely underwritten all the bills for re- 
pairs, redecorating, improvements and 
taxes which were accruing the first of De- 
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cember. There was no special campaign 
and no money-raising efforts were made 
on the day set. The only organized en- 
deavor was to let everyone know of the 
need, and to suggest that every one pre- 
pare his pledge in. advance. Cards were 
distributed two weeks ahead of the time. 
It was suggested that all who could not 
be present Noy. 21 send their pledges in 
advance, and twenty cards came in before 
the date. In the morning service, no plea 
was made, but the cards already prepared 
were received. More than a hundred 
families were represented in the subscrip- 
tions and the entire amount was raised. 
The treasurer reported an anonymous gift 
of $100 from a lady in New York, who 
said that a year ago she had visited the 
Los Angeles church and so valued the 
work of the church and of the minsiter 
that she wished to make the contribution 
without her name being reported. 


Maine 

Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Pittsfield is a mill town, and recently 
the business of the mills has been at a very 
low ebb. This condition affects many 
connected with our church. Yet the bazaar, 
held by the U. L. A. S. on one afternoon, 
and a supper, netted $310.33. 


Massachusetts 


Abington.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., 
pastor. Three of the four Sundays of 
November were marked by special ser- 
vices. On All Souls Sunday, Nov. 7, offer- 
ings for the Ministerial Relief Fund were 
received. On Nov. 14, in recognition of 
the work in Japar, the gifts were for this 
purpose. No. 21 was observed as the ses- 
quicentennial anniversary of the adoption 
of the American Constitution. The speaker 
that day was Robert Dennie and his sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Constitution and Democ- 
racy.’”’ It has been reported that the tower 
of the building is in a dangerous condition 
and should be taken down. The fine white 
church is a conspicuous landmark, and its 
tower is a prominent part of the entire 
structure. 

New York 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. In spite 
of heavy rains a good crowd went to the 
parish house to hear Mr. George Fowler 
deliver an interesting lecture entitled, 
“Travelers to the East.’ The large at- 
tendance on such a bad night was a great 
credit to the hardworking committee. On 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 3, Mrs. S. E. Gerard 
Priestley introduced to the Fortnightly 


for The Christion Leader to your best 
friends at Christmas time. A re- 
minder fifty-two weeks in the year of 
your friendship and interest in them. 


Hsaio, dressed in her Chinese costume, de- 
lighted her audience as she spoke upon 
the subject which today is front page 
news, “The Women of China Today.” 
Tea was served. The Foreign Student 
Group, which meets once a fortnight for 
tea and discussion, is proving to be one of 
the most interesting aspects of the winter’s 


program. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

Universalist Headquarters will keep 
open house as usual on Christmas Eve and 
will be glad to welcome people from all our 
churches and their friends who visit Beacon 
Hill that evening, between the hours of 
seven and ten o’clock. 

* a 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 


The Women’s Alliance of Greater Boston 
will meet at 192 Boylston St., Boston, on 
Dec. 17 at 1l a.m. 

Please bring gifts for Bethany Union. 

Christmas readings will be given hy 
Mrs. Earl R. Baker. 


B.B. Wiley, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Miss Rose C. Swart of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
quietly celebrated her ninetieth birthday 
on Jan. 14, 1937. For fifty years she 
was on the faculty of the Training School 
of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, 
Wis., and for twenty-five years she was 
director. She comes of an old Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist family. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, 

Rev. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan. 

Rey. Richard K. Morton is minister of 
the Second Congregational Church in 
Palmer, Mass. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of 
the Congregational church in Lebanon, 
N. H. 

Victor S. Yarros, a native of Russia, is 
a writer and lecturer. 

Rev. Randall S. Hilton is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Castine, Maine. 

* * 
THE W. N. M. A. 
(Continued from page 1596) 
take her turn “minding’’ the baby and 
helping her mother. As this eleven-year- 
old girl, the oldest of a family of seven, 
went out into the darkness and the rain, 
the memory of the pale face with the serious 
eyes, the little body scantily clothed for the 
time of year, stayed with us, and wemadea 
pledge then and there to try to bring some 
little happiness into Geneva’s life and to 
see that she had some warm clothing. In 
the evening, so quietly that we didn’t even 
hear them, three of the men from the set- 


tlement came to meet the “lady from Bos- 
ton.’’ They sat on the sofa and we chatted. 
Three Clara Barton Guild girls came also, 
so the evening was a social one, with an 
opportunity for us to know some of the 
people whose names have long been 
familiar. To bed, with a kerosene lamp, 
and a candle at the head of the stairs, for 
one of the soundest nights of sleep we can 
remember having in years! We give much 
credit to the glorious mountain air. In 
the morning there was little time for any- 
thing but breakfast before starting for 
Asheville and points South, yet we shall 
never forget the beauty of that morning, 
with the sun shining through the clouds 
and the mountains clearly outlined all 
about us with, not dull foliage now, but 
deep and beautiful reds and yellows! There 
is great beauty in this mountain country; 
there is great need; there is great happiness, 
too. 

We shall have to continue our trip to 
Alabama in the next issue of the Christian 
Leader. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p,m. Conrecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a, m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* x 

SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Dec. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York City. 

Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
Nex; 

Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y 

Feb. 18—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, 
N.Y. 

March -27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
Ns 


Brooklyn, 


Jamaica, 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


<< 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday te 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis 
tinguished preachers. 

Dee. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
Am rican Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 


Individual 
Home 


NEEDS 
A 
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In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 
Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 
* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Sept. 28, 1937, accepted transfer of Rev. Sidney 
J. Willis from Massachusetts. 
Oct. 18, 1937, transferred Rev. William P. Farns- 
worth to Maine. 
Nov. 22, 1937, transferred Rev. Will E. Roberts to 
Ontario. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
5k 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted Kenneth C. Hawkes letter of license to 
preach for the term of one year, as of Oct. 14, 1937. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ow 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed licenses (for one year) of William C. 
Abbe and Richard B. Gibbs. 

Granted lay licenses (for three years) to Frank W. 
Balcomb and Paul M. Wilkinson. 

Noted acceptances of following transfers: Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis accepted by New Hampshire Sept. 
23; Rev. Ernest H. Carritt and Rev. Robert H. 
Barber, by Pennsylvania Nov. 5; Revs. Otis F. and 
Nellie Alvord by New York, under date of Nov. 
2, 1937, as of Oct. 23, 1933. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

November 30, 1937. 

toe 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Accepted on transfer from Massachusetts, Nov. 1, 
1937, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor Church of the 
Mediator, Providence. 

; E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Carrie G. Bunzl 


Mrs. Carrie G. Bunzl, a member of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, and for 
thirty-three years treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
of Chapin Home for the Aged and Infirm at Jamaica, 
N. Y., died on Nov. 26, 1937, from injuries received 
when she was struck by an automobile near her home. 

Those who came in contact with her during her long 
and faithful service to Chapin Home and to other 
organizations admired her courage, her ability, and 
her vision. She erdeared herself to a large circle of 
friends who knew her as a person of vitality and 
deep joy of life. 

Mrs. Bunz! was born in Florida, N. Y., and was a 
graduate of Hunter College, New York City. She 
taught for many years in the public schools, and 
was an active member of the Hunter Graduate 
Club. She was a founder of the City Federation 
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Hotel for Working Girls, and was a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Bunzl was the widow of the late Ernest 
Bunzl. A daughter, Mrs. Junior White, and a son, 
Dr. E. Everitt Bunzl, survive. 


Mrs. Salome G. Elder 


On November 17 Mrs. Salome G. Elder died in 
Provincetown, Mass., where she was born ninety-two 
years ago. 

Mrs. Elder was a descendant of the Puritans, and 
she inherited many Puritan traits. Her father, James 
Gifford, was of Quaker family, and Mrs. Elder was 
always characterized by the gentle speech and low 
voice of the Quaker. Her mother was Rebecea Nick- 
erson, a name that appears often in the earliest records 
of the Universalist church as secretary or clerk. Mrs. 
Elder was identified with every department of the 
church and a constant attendant as long as she was 
able. 

Mrs. Elder was blessed with one of the best gifts 
that can be bestowed upon a child, the love of books 
and reading. When Mr. Freeman gave a building 
for the Public Library about sixty years ago, and the 
Odd Fellows gave their collection of books, and the 
town voted money for the purchase of books and the 
library was started, by unanimous acclaim Miss 
Salome Gifford became the librarian. Later she was 
married to William Elder, a native of New Bedford, 
and much respected in Provincetown. Since his 
death Mrs. Elder has made her home with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Annie C. Hopkins, and her niece, Miss 
Frances Gifford. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


A Christmas Present 


Fifty-two weeks in the year. Send 
a subscription for The Christian Leader 
to a shut-in friend this Christmas. 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited puge School in the 


lower South, Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


LYMAN WARD. 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B.D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


1600 
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Crackling 


When the bluejacket and his bride went 
on their honeymoon they patronized the 
‘best restaurants, but it was soon necessary 
to cut expenses down to a minimum. 

As they sat in a cheap restaurant she 
lamented the loss of luxuries they were no 
longer able to afford. 

“What do you expect?” he returned. 
“You can’t have a brass band everywhere 
you go.” 

“Oh, yes I can,’’ she said sarcastically, 
“T’ve got it now on my finger.’’—Haxchange. 
ok * 

The officers’ steward was putting a 
company of new mess attendants through 
their paces in ‘“Boot Camp.” His command 
was “‘Eiyes right.”’ No one obeyed. It was 
repeated in a louder tone, but still no re- 
sponse. The O. S. walked up to one of 
the men, looked him in the eye and said, 
“Byes right.” 

“T guess you is,” replied the man. ‘“‘No- 
‘body’s arguing with you.”’—E xchange. 

* * 


Mischa Elman tells a story of his early 
youth. He was playing at a reception 
given by a Russian prince, and played 
Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata,” which 
has several long and impressive rests in it. 
During one of these rests a motherly old 
lady leaned forward, patted him on the 
shoulder and said: “Play something you 
know, dear.”’—Hxchange. 

ok * 

Teacher: ‘‘Willie, tell the class what the 
Hague Tribunal is.” 

Willie: ‘The Hague Tribunal ar’’— 

Teacher: “Don’t say ‘The Hague Tri- 
‘bunal are,’ Willie, use ‘is.’ ”’ 

Willie: ‘The Hague Tribunal isbitrates 
national! controversies.’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

A scientist says that dogs have memories 
and can do a little feeble thinking, but that 
they cannot make plans for the future. 
We hesitate to differ with a scientist, but 
at the same time we don’t believe dogs bury 
food today to dig up and eat yesterday.— 
Omaha World- Herald. 

* co 

Tommy: ‘Father, my Sunday school 
teacher says if I’m good I’ll go to heaven.” 

Father: ‘Well?’ 

Tommy: ‘‘Well, you said if I was good 
I’d go to the circus; now, I want to know 
who’s telling the truth.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

A small girl of three suddenly burst out 
crying at dinner. 

“Why, Betty,” said her mother, ‘‘what is 
the matter?” 

“Oh,” sobbed Betty, “‘my teeth trod on 
my tongue!’’—London Times. 

* * 

Agricultural experts are trying to think 
up a law which will help the farmer with- 
out bringing too much pain to the city 
slicker’s neck. The ever-normal quandary. 
— Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker. 


that will not 
gather dust 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
Kings, Donkeys and Dreams, by Vivian Pomeroy—$1.00 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 32 full color illustrations—$2.00 
The Story of Jesus, by Walter Russell Bowie—$2.00 


FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTY 
Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner—$1.50 


FOR THE PARSON 


The Minister, His World and His Work, by William Adams Brown—$2.00 
The Minister’s Job, by Albert W. Palmer—$1.25 
Meditations for the Sick, by Russell L. Dicks—$1.00 


FOR THE LADY OF THE HOUSE 


America’s Cook Book—$2.50 
(Compiled by the New York Herald-Tribune Home Institute) 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Home for Christmas, by Lloyd Douglas—$1.35 
The Arts, by Hendrik Wilhelm van Loon—$3.95 
Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay—$2.00 
American Dream, by Michael Foster—$3.00 
The Diary of a Country Priest, by Georges Bernanos—$2.50 
Liberalism) Faces the Future, by Clarence R. Skinner—$1.50 
The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin—$2.50 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


